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EDITORIALS 


BUNDANT evidence is coming to hand 
that the students and alumni of America 
are at last coming to the conviction that 
the fraternities and the upper-class clubs 

are “an integral part of the university organiza- 

tion.” The Harvard Bulletin quotes this Prince- 
ton phrase approvingly. Wherever this idea has 
taken root the undergraduates are seeing, at first 
dimly and uncertainly but nevertheless with in- 
creasing clearness, that the social clubs exist for 
the service of the college and not for a little hand- 
picked clique. The result has been that, some- 
what hesitatingly and blushingly, these clubs are 
holding out the olive-branch to the “barbarians” 
and endeavoring in other ways to help those 
around them. Of course, such procedure will in- 
evitably break up “exclusiveness”—that wall of 
refuge for snobbish mediocrity. The cheap sports 
will feel quite naked for a while. But it will be 

the salvation of the system. Really it will be a 

healthy move if, instead of singing songs about 

dear old something or other, the fraternity and 
club members voluntarily set themselves to solve 
the college social problem, to make university life 

a genuinely civilized existence. Then the social 

clubs would have a meaning, and in losing their 
lives they would save them. After all, what they 

stand to lose is a pretty shoddy affair, totally at 
variance with the American spirit; what they 
would gain is immortality. 





OME weeks ago, in a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on the Atlantic seaboard, 
a charwoman refused to clean the room 
of a Japanese student. Faced with the 

choice she preferred to leave rather than do any- 

thing for a Japanese. Of course, in this case it 
was easy to dispense with the charwoman; the 
secretary who dismissed her would be the last 
person in the world to claim that he had per- 
formed a heroic act. The matter does not end 
there, however. The simple fact is that, in her 
dependent and precarious position, she put into 
practice the same dynamic prejudice that leads 
many thousands of Americans daily to offer 
veiled or open insult to this Eastern nation; the 
same prejudice that made distinguished legislators 
at Washington go some distance out of their way 
to show millions of Japanese how little they cared 








about the feelings of an Oriental. Here is an op- 
portunity for an interesting mental exercise. How 
do you suppose this woman came by her vivid 
and persistent prejudice? 


EAN INGE thinks it quite possible that 
the next great prophet may be a drama- 
tist. It is quite possible, of course; but it 
is a little difficult to see just how he 
would horn in on Broadway. Of course, a cer- 

tain type of soppy sentimentality—frequently 

mistaken for prophecy—is welcome there always, 
because a great many men and women like to pay 
to have their ready tear-ducts stimulated. A gen- 
uine prophet with a thoroughly damaging mes- 
sage would have a hard time unless he possessed 
superhuman skill. Yet the colleges could do much 
to prepare the way of the Lord, by encouraging 
serious dramatic effort everywhere as it is en- 
couraged at a few centers. Perhaps, also, they 
could stimulate the movement in the smaller 
cities—whence the salvation will come, if it comes. 

Furthermore, we may do a great service by keep- 
ing a weather eye out for the genuine Seer. He 
may be right here. It may be that “’Tis ye, ’tis 

your estranged faces, that miss the many-splen- 

doured thing.” In any event, men of education 
and enlightenment may, in this case literally, pre- 


pare the stage for the entrance of the coming 
Amos. 





Ly’ J HEN one speaks of the possibility of rele- 
r 3 gating war to the same scrap heap as 
7 slavery, burning for witchcraft and con- 
cubinage one often hears the ready reply: 
“It can’t be done. Man is a fighting animal. He 
will always fight.” Thank God that is true. Man 
at his best will always fight. But he can choose 
what he will fight. He can elect to fight greed, 
lust, unfairness to the weak and selfishness in 
every form. 

The fighting is good all along the line. Any 
one with a keen combative desire can find many 
opponents. In every college community there are 
unpopular causes crying out for stalwart.personal 
supporters. But always it will be for the weak 
against the strone. 


“It is great to be out where the fight is strong 
To be where the heaviest troops belong, 
In the fight for God and Man.” 
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Percy Haughton 


O doubt, the death of Percy Haughton, the 
famous football coach of Columbia and 
Harvard, caused much more stir than 
would the disappearance of most college 

presidents. Under the conditions of medern col- 
lege athletics Haughton became a very public 
character. He was a man of marked individual- 
ity; he was successful in a field where success is 
well advertised; and, in spite of his early death, 
he lived to see the establishment of a fairly com- 
plete Haughton legend. He left an honored name 
and a large group of friends. 





In all the discussion of commercialized athletics, 
comparatively little sympathy has been shown 
for the professional coach. Careful analyses 
have been made of the effect of the academic hip- 
podrome on the college, on the professors, on the 
players, and on the anemic fans on the bleachers. 
The ordeal of the coach is seldom appreciated. 
Of all the mentors of youth, he alone is subject 
to a direct and definite testing. At alumni ban- 
quets graceful speeches are made about the func- 
tion of the coach as a conserver of sportsmanship 
and a creator of character; but the coach sits 
quiet in his place—he knows better. He knows 
that he must win games. He knows, as he sits 
on the sidelines, that it is not the players’ gentle- 
manly conduct but their ability to play successful 
football that is determining his reputation. Pro- 
fessionally he is in the hands of those nimble 
athletes. 

It could not be otherwise, and the situation is 
not altogether a bad one. It is a good thing for 
any profession to have its members subjected to a 
direct test. Lately it has become more apparent 
than ever that there are good coaches and poor 
ones—apart altogether from the material with 
which they have to work. It is a great privilege 
for any man to have learned a team game of skill 
under the direction of a man such as Haughton. 


But this brings us to the nub of the question. 
The memorial services held for Percy Haughton, 
the widespread expressions of sorrow over his 
loss, the words spoken—not insincerely— by the 
President of Columbia University, are all striking 
testimony to the greatly increased prestige of the 
coach. We have placed men in this profession 
before a sounding board: their words and their 
acts carry far beyond the circle of their immediate 
personal influence. Therefore, it will be wise for 
us to dignify this position and demand superior 
qualifications in every man who knocks at its door. 
We can insist upon secondary qualifications in a 
coach just as we insist upon them in the controller 
of a corporation. The best traditions of our col- 
leges may be preserved even in commercialized 
athletics if we will that they should be preserved. 
The whole system is a dangerous experiment, but 
we ought to make the best of it. 
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The presence of certain men among the coaches 
shows what can be done. 


A National Convention 

HERE is a widespread demand for a na- 
tion-wide conference of students in De- 
cember, 1925, to consider the present 
needs of the nation and the world and 
the way a thorough-going operation of the Chris- 
tian Way of Life would meet these needs. This 
question, first raised in these columns a year and 
a half ago, was sent by the Council of Christian 
Associations to all the summer conferences. The 
reports from these conferences led the National 
Council of Student Associations at its September 
meeting, after a most careful scrutiny of the whole 
question, to vote to go forward with plans. Sim- 
ultaneous action by the Y. W. C. A. made it pos- 
sible for the Council of Christian Associations, at 
its last meeting, to appoint a Planning Committee 
which will make a preliminary report to the C. C. 
A. on December 28th. Gordon Chalmers, of 
Brown University, Chairman of the National 
Council, is Chairman of this committee and Kath- 
erine Ashworth of Barnard College is secretary. 
They will welcome communications about the pro- 
posed convention. 

There are vast possibilities in such a gathering 
as well as a vast amount of work. We should 
continue in earnest prayer for guidance at each 
step of the way. The following letter from a 
member of last year’s council voices this wide- 
spread desire: 

“T have the 1925-26 Convention much on my 
heart. It can be made the most prayed-about 
event in the history of the Student Movement— 
and it ought to be. I am awed by the thought 
of what forces can be released if the thousands 


of students in our Associations begin now sin- 
cerely to pray for this Convention—and keep at 
mg 





HE proverbial task of unscrambling the 
‘df BY eggs is an easy one compared with that 
Wan | of trying to separate the Student Volun- 
teer Movement from the Student Associa- 
tion Movement. We never realized this mission- 
ary obligation more seriously than today. THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN would be a poor mirror of the 
Movement’s life if it did not include in its plans 
and pages the most timely discussion of modern 
missionary problems and challenges. A student 
movement without a comprehensive Christian 
purpose invites impotency just as a local church 
does if it has no burning zeal for foreign mis- 
sions. The article on another page by that bril- 
liant young Indian Christian leader, K. T. Paul, 
who has just visited us, deserves to be pondered 
by all who are concerned that the American 
Church and the American Student Movement 
continue its missionary work not only with zeal 
but also with zeal based on information of all the 
facts. 
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Fraternities and a Fraternal 


World 


By Lyman Hoover 


HOSE who profess to be 

disciples of Jesus are agreed 

that He taught universal 
brotherhood. How that is to be 
realized and what organizations 
are fitted to foster and express 
it, is a problem which still puz- 
zles us all so profoundly that it 
does no good for any one of us 
to be impatient with those men 
and women who wonder if it is 
anything more than a dream. “Look,” they say, 
“vou cannot get real brotherhood even on the 
campus of a church college, let alone the world.” 
3ut men who have actually drawn near to Christ 
have seen a process and shared an experience so 
real that no weight of contrary evidence can 
shake them loose from their trust in it. They 
have seen the desire to be friends of Christ take 
men and women of the most antagonistic tastes, 
from backgrounds almost entirely divergent, from 
different races,.and mould them into a “Beloved 
Community.” Dr. Fosdick gave it a great ex- 
pression: ‘We have never experienced a friendly 
world,” he said, “but we have experienced friend- 
ship and we know that the vision of such a world 
is true. It is worth our lives.” 

It is against this background that Christian 
men must approach the problem of college fra- 
ternities. Do they help or hinder the realization 
of a brotherly campus and world? It seems to 
me the answer is: “Both.” Some help more and 
some hinder more, because they were founded by 
and are composed of men who have the same 
tendencies in both directions that every one of 
us feel in ourselves. As Edward Woods said, 
“Back of the social problem (and the fraternity 
problem) we meet ourselves.” And for the same 
reason fraternities have the power to choose to 
hinder less and help more every month, if they 
but will to do so. 

By their charter I believe they were meant to 
help. Every fraternity house should be a seed 
ground for the fraternal attitude, every fraternity 
meeting an experience of the possibility of broth- 
erly fellowship, thought and action. We all know 
that they have not always been that; neither have 
the meetings of the Christian Associations. But 
sometimes they have been and we have gone out 
from those times with renewed confidence in our 
fellow men. 

Two things about fraternities make themselves 
evident early in our contact with them: (1) that 
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their members are meant to like one another, and 
(2), that these members should come to have 
fundamentally the same attitude toward life and 
college. I do not believe the element of secrecy 
compares with these in importance; if it were 
taken away these men might still go on as a fra- 
ternity, probably they would go on even better. 
Many fraternity men state that the emphasis 
on secrecy is diminishing. The two elements 
previously mentioned are essential foundation 
stones of a brotherly world: men have got to have 
a genuine liking for one another and fundamen- 
tally the same attitude toward life. But that 
brings us to the objection most often made 
against college fraternities, the charge that they 
practice an exclusive snobbery, condescending to 
all outsiders, and gaining no small satisfaction 
from the sense of belonging to something that 
not every one can join. If this charge is true 
and inevitable in their nature, Christian men 
must get out of them. There is more truth in it 
than some of us realize. I am convinced that it 
is chiefly an unconscious attitude, where it does 
exist, however. I have put the charge up to fra- 
ternity men honest enough to admit it, if it were 
true, and they have repudiated the idea with their 
eyes as well as their lips. The emphasis of fra- 
ternities is positive at heart, not negative. The 
spirit of every ritual is “We want to be true 
friends one with another in order that we may 
be truer to any friends we make—to any who 
need us.” The problem at this point seems to 
lie more in the nature of friendship and the view 
of it on the basis which we generally act. Our 
deep friendships spring so often from instinctive 
attraction through the emotions and imagination 
and seem so naturally exclusive in character that 
we wonder if we can ever hope to escape from 
friendship groups with something “undemocratic” 
and cruel in their make-up. Every time the abol- 
ition of fraternities on the campus is proposed, 
answer is almost certainly made that some simi- 
lar groupings are bound to spring up to take their 
place and perpetuate their evils in even worse 
form, and innumerable instances are given—eat- 
ing-clubs, honorary societies, class _ societies, 
cliques of every sort. 

The problems of a real brotherly spirit on the 
campus reach down to sources in the impulsive 
and imaginative life of students. All changes of 
organization which fail to reach these sources will 
fail to help campus fellowship permanently. Re- 
arrange surface divisions as you will, those who 
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need fraternal sympathy and comradeship most 
will still remain “snubbed” and “outside.” Fur- 
thermore, deep friendships require contacts of an 
intimate and long-continued sort so that their 
number is necessarily limited for any of us. Many 
fraternities are up against the problem of divis- 
ions and cliques within their own membership 
because of the marked increase in the size: of 
chapters in recent years. I wish space permitted 
me to outline proposals to meet this problem. 
Hugh Moran, after wide observation of univer- 
sity life here and abroad, proposes reorganization 
to give chapter functions like those of the Oxford 
colleges. Fraternities are going to have to make 
a real choice at this point: Are we out for power 
and wealth and influence, or do we want such 
friendship as shall give the college and the world 
better men? Every fraternity man knows that 
the richest fellowship comes in a chapter of fif- 
teen to twenty men or among eight or ten men 
in the same class. If friendship is the real aim, 
many chapters ought to divide into two or three, 
or organize on a class basis. It is questionable if 
the whole national machinery of fraternities is 
worth its cost, from this point of view, now that 
the contacts between colleges are multiplied in so 
many other ways. Chapters of fourteen to eigh- 
teen men might well be added on many campuses 
until every man who wishes to do so is a member 
of some grouping. Then let these men share the 
long intimacy of life in the same house, or hall, 
(smaller, if need be, for chapters owning big 
houses know them to be burdensome and to de- 
velop the “boarding-house” spirit) ; fellowship in 
common interests, efforts, pastimes, in expedi- 
tions and undertakings of a somewhat secret sort, 
in long “sessions” before the fire or in a favorite 
room; let them help each man to discover and 
bring out his best rather than seeking a compro- 
mised “type” often lower than the best in any 
individual; let them exchange experiences with 
other chapters on the campus, and encourage such 
interchange of friendship as may be natural; let 
them together draw nearer to Him who can make 
patience strong, insight keen and imagination 
more creative till they discover the richness in 
the personalities of students formerly considered 
“sadly unattractive” and a new era of friendship 
will come into our colleges and into chapters 
where the fires have gone cold. No real friend- 
ship can be built on a negation, but men who 
draw together in love will discover in human 
nature new possibilities of loyalty through thick 
and thin, of glad self-subordination and of 
growth. 

The matter of attitudes is no less important, 
but it can now be dealt with more briefly. We 
all know that “fraternities stand for high ideals 
of scholarship and character.” Large groups of 
fraternity men have been feeling strong disgust 
with the smug hypocrisy with which these ideals 
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are accepted and promptly forgotten. Many chap- 
ters now make neither for scholarship or charac- 
ter. “I am not so much on the religious side of 
things, as you know,” a recent graduate said the 
other day, “but I believe the boys are cheating 
themselves by not taking the ritual more ser- 
iously. They don’t seem to think what they are 
saying. You can’t get real fraternal spirit that 
way.” The suggestion was made at Estes Park 
last summer that fraternities begin to live their 
rituals hard enough to move the whole campus in 
the direction of that kind of character—a pro- 
posal which contains no small amount of moral 
dynamite. Here is a problem with which national 
fraternity councils might well concern themselves 
if they would justify their existence to letter- 
wearied undergraduates. Fraternities were once 
groups of men trying together actually to help 
one another achieve a higher type of manhood. 
Let them show that good is still as contagious as 
cynicism and smut. Let fraternities once again 
become pioneers in a cause colleges and the world 
need, waking men up rather than enslaving their 
ideas, interests and energies. Let them set their 
faces against war, race-prejudice and economic 
injustice, trying together, in class work and group 
thinking, to find out what these problems mean 
and how to root them in personal, house and 
campus life. Then can men honestly repeat their 
rituals; the architecture and cost of the house, 
the social pretentions of the chapter won’t matter 
so much; studies will become a real adventure and 
search; they will join with other students of all 
groups in a deeper kind of comradeship where 
half-conscious antipathies and condescensions are 
forgotten; a truer humor will light up their eyes 
and flow around their tables. The proposal may 
be Utopian, but fraternities themselves witness 
to the persistency of the Utopian vision. If fra- 
ternities can’t respond to this sort of challenge 
they may continue to enjoy a kind of static re- 
spectability or ill-repute, as the case may be, but 
they will make little permanent difference in any- 
thing. 

If they do respond, they may become “inner 
circles” in a supreme movement of history. And 
they are likely to turn in a new way to Him who 
put beauty into brotherhood and made the effort 
of it a joy. 

It is around these two questions that Christian 
college men must think and choose. If fraterni- 
ties cannot develop toward the possibilities indi- 
cated here, I see no choice but for Christian men 
frankly to say that they are worn out and hin- 
drances to progress in college and world life. I 
see no choice but for Christian men to get out 
or stay out of them. But if these possibilities are 
true, something deeper than legislation is needed. 
Christian men have to take Christ in earnest at 
the point of friendships and attitudes, and begin 
with their own fraternity chapters. 


 . 
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What May I Expect of My Fraternity? 


By Charles G. Stewart 


OLLEGE Greek letter fra- 
ternities, as I see them, are 
on the threshold of a great 

tomorrow. They are at that per- 
iod of growth which corresponds 
to the age of discretion in the 
young man. They have passed, 
for the most part, through a per- 
iod of struggle for bare exist- 
ence entailing, necessarily, self- 
ish development and upbuilding. 
Today finds them fairly well established in 
the educational institutions of America and, 
just as the young man enters into the broader 
and more productive field of full-citizenship, so 
the fraternities have reached by virtue of their 
growth, that point at which they may become 
potent factors in a nation-wide program for so- 
cial betterment among the undergraduate bodies 
of America. 

In rough fashion, social fraternities are chal- 
lenged along two lines: first, that they have no 
right to exist because of the behavior and mis- 
conduct of their members; and second, that they 
are solely selfish organizations contributing noth- 
ing to society in general. 

In answer to the first challenge, the past must 
be observed apart from the present. In looking 
at the past and the early history of fraternities, 
it must be acknowledged that they have much to 
regret. They deserve censorship in many re- 
spects. In their defense, however, there is this 
to be said: Fraternities of the past have merely 
indicated phases of general social conditions on 
campuses. Unfortunately, they furnish tangible 
mediums of expression for unethical conduct as 
well as ethical. For this reason they gained 
shady reputations. However, the ills that cropped 
out were not fraternity ills, they were human ills 
and may be found to this day in any social group- 
ings, whether fraternities, clubs, or even literary 
societies. (And our elders, the business men, are 
not immune, either.) 
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Fraternity ‘“Stereotype”’ 


The other day I asked a student this question, 
“And what sort of a fellow is Jack?” The reply 
was, “Oh, he’s a typical ‘frat’ man. He smokes 
and drinks and bums around.” 

Walter Lipman, author of “Public Opinion,” 
would say that here is a case of talking in “‘stereo- 
type.” In other words, my friend had previously 
built up a mind concept which pigeon-holed every 
“frat man” as a “bum,” with the further embel- 
lishments of smoker and drinker. 


Too frequently the Greek letter man has suf- 
fered from this “stereotype”. Ih has as much jus- 
tice as labelling every Russian a “Red,” very Mex- 


ican a “greaser bandit,” or every German a 
“Hun.” While “stereotypes” in the mind are 


grounded on some truth, that element is so minute 
and other factors are so inflated into undue pro- 
portions that they are decidedly unfair evalua- 
tions, whatever their application. 


It would be a poor Christian who would de- 
nounce his faith because he found that ancient 
Christian martyrs practiced asceticism or that the 
Crusaders were not in every case fine, moral men. 
Mistakes of the past should not carry over into 
the present. Evaluations of the present or future 
should never rest on errors of the past. 


In fairness to the fraternity man it should be 
pointed out that he has many times borne the 
burdens of his more obscure brothers, the non- 
fraternity man. Popular criticism has without 
doubt been strangely sensitive to the man of 
Greek letters. And the fraternities have fre- 
quently been viewed askance merely because they 
invited scrutiny either through the prominence 
of their homes or the evidence of their badges 
while less tangible groups of students living more 
privately and unlabeled in clubs or elsewhere have 
conducted themselves in even less Christian-like 
manner and the world has never been the wiser. 


Grounds for Optimism 


So much for the past. The present speaks in 
most part for itself. It is my belief that never 
before has the fraternity man conducted himself 
as well as at the present. There are exceptions, 
of course. But in general, rough-stuff initiations 
are rapidly going out of style; hazing does not 
have the sanction among undergraduates it once 
did; high scholarship is more earnestly sought; 
and as for drinking, many alumni who were in 
school “in the good old days” and who now return 
to the fraternity house for football games and 
similar occasions loaded with booze might well 
learn from the “youngsters” on moral behavior. 
If there is anything discouraging in this regard it 
is the conduct of certain alumni who are in even 
the “best” fraternities and who pervade the at- 
mosphere with degrading conduct whenever they 
come in contact with the “active chapter” instead 
of devoting their influence to the uplifting of 
standards. I feel that many a fraternity would 
be a top-notcher if the undergraduates were un- 
hampered by certain alumni members. 
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Snobbery, sporty life, and lavish expenditures 
—those ills ever hurled at fraternities—are being 
fast ferreted out as dependent directly on the 
general tone of the college or university as a 
whole, whether it be “high-brow,” “low-brow,” or 
what-not. These faults are more than ever at 
the doors of overly indulgent parents and college 
administration boards, and fraternities as such 
are being spared indictments they formerly bore 
alone. Furthermore, they are becoming less and 
less regarded as rich men’s clubs. The poor stu- 
dents, and in many cases the man who must work 
his way through college (I could name many I 
have known at Ohio State), have found homes in 
fraternities. If any one doubts this statement, 
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let him canvass fraternities at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Iowa State College, University of Illinois, 
and other state institutions where the atmosphere 
is likely to be more democratic than in the usual 
tuition schools. 

Many fraternities have adopted zone systems in 
which certain chapters are geographically grouped 
together for conferences of their problems and 
for support from alumni and faculty advisory 
bodies. I believe it is safe to venture that every 
fraternity chapter in the country has its faculty 
or alumni advisor in the person of some capable 
older man. And certainly no small amount of 
control is exercised by the college administration. 

(To be continued) 


On Being Engaged 


By Emma Bailey Speer 


” other and older states of so- 
ciety than our own the first 
step towards marriage was 
spoken of as betrothal. Today 
the words “betrothed” and “en- 
gaged” are sometimes used as if 
they were interchangeable, but 
in reality they stand for very 
different things. A_ betrothal 
was usually something arranged 
into which the element of choice, 
especially on the part of the girl, seldom entered, 
and betrothal pledges were almost as binding as 
the marriage vow. 

An engagement in our own country and our 
time is, like a betrothal, the preliminary step to- 
wards marriage, but is a step into which both the 
man and the woman enter with freedom of choice, 
a freedom that increases for the woman in propor- 
tion as training and opportunity give her eco- 
nomic independence, and while a broken engage- 
ment is a serious matter it is not quite so blight- 
ing to a girl’s reputation as a broken betrothal in 
earlier days. 

In a time like ours when all institutions are 
subject to new scrutiny and appraisal, it may be 
worth while to try to define some of the elements 
that should make up this state of preparation for 
marriage—the relationship that holds the weight- 
iest human responsibilities and the largest possi- 
bilities of happiness, the relationship that can 
make of life either hell or heaven. 

The animated discussions of divorce today show 
one thing plainly, namely that most divorces 
would not have happened if better use had been 
made of the engagement period. Either an unsuit- 
able marriage would never have taken place, or 
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both man and woman would have stood by their 
agreement and made a success of it. 

If there is a solution for the divorce problem it 
will be through education as to the meaning of 
marriage, and through higher standards with re- 
gard to this all-important relationship, rather 
than through legislation. 

Some wise person has said that there are four 
stages of human relationship: acquaintance, 
friendship, courtship (or engagement) and mar- 
riage, each stage having both its privileges and 
its responsibilities, and just as privilege always 
entails its balance of responsibility, so it is 
equally plain that no stage of relationship can 
have the privilege of a closer degree, until the 
responsibilities of that next degree are also faced 
and assumed. 

This is a safe and wholesome premise. It is a 
real relationship. If one passes an acquaintance 
on the street one has the privilege of speaking. 
If an acquaintance meets with an accident one has 
more responsibility than other bystanders. When 
acquaintance has grown to that degree of know- 
ledge and sympathy and understanding that is 
worthy to be called friendship there has been an 
element of choice on both sides, and the respons- 
ibilities are clearly understood. 

The name of a friend is sacred. To allow any 
light or unkind use of it would be disloyalty, and 
one shares with a friend the privileges of joy and 
the responsibilities of sorrow or anxiety. 

There could be no better foundation for mar- 
riage than that of friendship. The things that are 
essential to a lasting friendship are essential to 
a successful marriage, whatever else may be added 
to those things. It has often been said that three 
elements enter into marriage: the physical, mental 
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and spiritual, and that a marriage may be reason- 
ably happy with any two of these; that it must 
be a failure with only one, but that all three are 
essential to the greatest happiness as God meant 
it to be. So much for the simplest statement 
about marriage. Here is a better definition from 
Meredith’s “Diana”: “With her, or rather with 
his thought of her soul, he understood the right 
union of women and men, from the roots to the 
flowering heights of that rare graft. She gave 
him comprehension of the meaning of love: a 
word in many mouths, not often explained. With 
her, wound in his idea of her, he perceived it to 
signify a new start in our existence, a finer shoot 
of the tree stoutly planted in good gross earth; 
the senses running their live sap, and the minds 
companioned, and the spirits made one by the 
whole-natured conjunction. In sooth, a happy 
prospect for the sons and daughters of Earth, 
divinely indicating more than happiness: the 
speeding of us, compact of what we are, between 
the ascetic rocks and the sensual whirlpools, to 
the creation of certain nobler races, now very 
dimly imagined.” If this is marriage—and there 
could hardly be a better definition of it—and if 
“being engaged” is the state preparatory to it, the 
one is almost as high and solemn a calling as the 
other. It is a country not to be entered by the 
route of ““Headlong Hall’ lest we leave it by the 
way of “Nightmare Abbey.” 

Obviously, the period of engagement is a time 
when a man and woman who hope to become 
husband and wife, are allowed by social usage : 
relationship freer and more intimate than society 
permits to ordinary friendship. It is a time of 
preparation for still greater intimacy. 

The English Book of Common Prayer says of 
marriage that “it was ordained for the mutual 
society, help, and comfort that one ought to have 
of the other, both in prosperity and adversity.” 
To prepare for such “mutual society, help and 
comfort” is a matter of more than a diamond 
ring, a trousseau, a “shower” or two, and the 
making of the family lists for wedding cards. It 
is more than the traditional “flowers, candy, and 
kisses.” As Miss Royden says: “Those who 
come to be married enter on an honorable but in 
many respects a difficult vocation, and they need 
grace to carry out a thing so difficult. We all 
know that for human beings to live together al- 
ways involves some difficulty. To live together 
in any close relationship demands courtesy and 
consideration and love, and a certain grace which 
is not easy to all of us. To live as closely together, 
in so intimate a union as husband and wife, re- 
quires this grace in a high degree.”’ The engage- 
ment period is more than a time of enjoyment; it 
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is the time for acquiring a certain measure of 
this grace. If, in Browning’s great phrase, they 
are “to know themselves into one, and be as the 
angels,” they must begin by acquiring common 
standards, by facing together the necessities and 
realities of life. 

The engaged girl of the end of the nineteenth 
century is happily becoming extinct, with her 
roses and her violets, her Huylers and bits of 
lingerie. The cook book and a household account 
book are the constant companions of the twentieth 
century woman. She is more likely to take les- 
sons in home dressmaking than in art needlework, 
and she knows that a budget is more essential 
than a bride’s bouquet. She recognizes that mar- 
riage ought to mean a family, and the care of 
children. 

Again one quotes Miss Royden: “The Christian 
idea of marriage is one of the most divinely 
imagined things, is it not, in the world? And in 
such a relationship,-love is the sole ground and 
foundation. Where there is no love there is no 
real marriage. And love is not merely a physical 
attraction or a passing passion. It contains this 
element, but it has, further, a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility and loyalty, self-discipline and control, 
which ought to make of this relationship and does, 
in thousands of cases that you and I know, one 
of the loveliest and the most gracious things on 
earth. This being so, a Christian home based 
primarily on the love and fidelity of the husband 
and wife is one of the glories of our Christian 
religion. There is not in the world any more per- 
fect or more gracious masterpiece than the Chris- 
tian home. There are lovely homes in other faiths 
than ours, but we believe there is something pe- 
culiarly gracious in a really Christian home.” 

It is to create this beautiful thing that marriage 
exists, that children may have safe surroundings, 
and a right opportunity for the growth of body, 
mind, and spirit. Does it just “happen”? Does 
the kind of marriage Meredith describes just 
“eome’’? It comes, like other things, in obedience 
to law, the law of self discipline, of effort, of self 
surrender and love, a love into which everything 
true and lovely and of good report that both man 
and woman know or can learn, must enter, a law 
that, obeyed, leads to the path that shines more 
and more with each new turn unto the perfect 
day, no matter what sorrows or disciplines may 
come with it. 

“For life with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 
Is just cur chance o’ the prize of learning love 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 
And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 


Such prize despite the envy of the world, 
And, having gained truth, keep truth: that-is all.” 
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The Revolt of the Thirties 


By A. Bruce Curry 


ERE we are, ridden by customary and 
conventional interpretations of Chris- 
tianity which allow us to live in a way 
ido directly negating the life and way of 
Jesus. This huge materialistic, selfish, 
superstructure of tradition in religion, science, 
politics, industry, is top-heavy to the point of be- 
ing doomed. It has crushed life, not created it. 

In Europe along comes the Youth Movement— 
the “Revolt of Youth”—which aims to ditch the 
whole false business and get back to simplicities; 
back to nature (they do not say God); back to 
the human heart; back to the real values of life. 
They do not know that this is just the meaning 
of Jesus. They have lost Him in the misleading 
interpretations of his avowed followers. 

Among American students there is the chance 
for a Christian-youth move- 
ment which might obviate 
the possibility of a revolt of 
pagan youth with its regret- 
table excesses. This revolt of 
Christian youth against the 
diluted form of Christianity 
tolerated by some of the old 
men now in authority would 
mean a serious clash. There 
would be many older men who 
have suffered “‘that hardening 
of the heart that brings ir- 
reverence for the dreams of 
youth” who could not under- 
stand, could not change fast 
enough, could not learn, could 
only fight. 

A student pastor friend of 
mine said that as he heard some of the older lead- 
ers exhorting the college folk at a student conven- 
tion he was reminded of a man trying to crank 
an automobile by hand with the gears engaged— 
if he once got it started it would run smack over 
him. Perhaps the statement is unfair. Perhaps 
some older leaders might surprise us with their 
agility. Yet the figure is indicative of the 
trend. 

But the college-age folk, with all their courage, 
are not able to take the wheel were it turned over 
to them tomorrow. They are not seasoned up to 
it, not taught by life sufficiently, not fully in 
liason with the past and its values. 

May not the hope rest with a group who are 
in the thirties and forties? (Spiritual and men- 
tal age—not physical.) Could they not be trusted 
to avoid, on the one hand, the rashness of youth, 
and on the other, the standpatism of age? Could 
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The “revolt” of which I am 
thinking is not to be negative or 
It is to be a “Revolt 
of Reconciliation,” an attempt to 
revitalize and respiritualize the 
Christian movement. Its method 
must be the method of Jesus— 
reason, good-will, and non-resist- 
Discussion is the crucible 
in which both the new and the 
must be tested. 
courageous attempt to live the 
new way of life must accompany 
even the discussion. 


they not be lowly in heart enough to understand 
the vision and fire of youth and the vision and 
judgment of age? 

Why not a bold stroke—The Revolt of the 
Thirties—capturing the Revolt of Youth, and 
with their aid bringing in the new day? 

A student secretary to whom this was broached 
said: “That is just it; we have been talking 
about what the students might do or should do, 
and not considering sufficiently our own obliga- 
tion to take radical steps.” 

One of our strongest student pastors with 
whom this idea was shared wrote thus: “A new 
day is at hand on the campus. Leadership among 
the students is now seeing the way as never be- 
fore since the days of the old evangelistic meet- 
ings. It is far more healthy, however, in its out- 
look and far more promising 
than the old program ever 
was or can be. The leadership 
now at hand, only a few 
months ago lay dormant. It 
is a leadership fired with 
courage and enthusiasm but 
lacking in poise, judgment. 
It must be guided or it will 
spend itself in a big flurry of 
enthusiasm, and the future 
- state will be worse than 
A. things were before the awak- 

- ening. It does take seasoned 
leadership to man the ship, 
and at the same time this 
leadership must know the 
student mind and respect it. 
However, on the other hand 
it must be the type of leadership that can gain 
the respect and confidence of the student and 
maintain it.” 

Another said: “They are watching us to see 
if we intend to play safe, or whether we will cut 
loose and give daring leadership.” 

I believe we may realize a reformation as sig- 
nificant and as much needed as was the Protestant 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. I believe 
its hour is at hand. Consider what our progress- 
ive young people do not believe in—War; Social 
and Race Prejudice; Industrial Injustice; Eccles- 
iasticism; Denominationalism; Fundamentalism; 
External Authority, and Force. The present 
order (including perhaps the majority in the 
Church) is committed to all these—not theoret- 
ically, but ten times worse, practically. 


The first step needed is a return to the New 
Testament records for a clear-cut, scholarly, sym- 
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pathetic rediscovery of the mind, the method, the 
conscience, the spirit of Jesus and His early fol- 
lowers. They got hold of something which 
turned the world upside down. This something 
is largely lost today. It might be recovered. 

The eyes of all being thus opened, there would 
next come a demand for consecration such as the 
cause of Jesus has not felt for centuries. A qual- 
ity of life would have to be engendered, against 
which the false elements in the old order could 
not stand. The fire of this life would have to 
consume prejudice and the “logic” of this world 
as it did in the person of Jesus. ’ 

The prime need is for the “Thirties” not to 
agitate, but to act. They must be willing to be- 
come fools for Christ’s sake. The call is for ex- 
plorers, not exhorters. A newspaper writer 
recently put it this way: “If we want to stop the 
youngsters’ rebellion, we must start a rebellion of 
our own.” 

The Thirties are in a critical stage. Will they 
remain on the sidelines desiring, applauding, and 
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even stimulating the Christian uprising of stu- 
dents, only to see it sweep by under its own en- 
thusiastic but untried leadership, while they are 
left to bring up the rear and follow a possible 
wild goose chase? Will they throw in their lot 
with the old guard and defend the existing order, 
going down with it if youth should triumph? 
Will they qualify in the eyes of youth as daring 
enough and sympathetic enough to lead the youth 
movement itself? Can they at the same time 
hold the confidence of at least the progressive 
older leaders? Are they ready for the baptism of 
fire which might come? 


SUGGESTED READING for “the Thirties’’ and other “youth 


movers :” 


Batten: “‘Why Not Try Christianity?’ (Doran) 

Jacks: “The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion.”’ (Doran) 

Speer: “Is the Past Transmissable?” Intercollegian, May, 1924. 

Curry: “‘Are We Living by the Footnotes?’ Intercollegian, April 
1924. 

Roberts: “The Untried Door.”” (Doran) 

Hage: ‘Redemption from this World.” 

Pollock: ‘“‘The Fool.” (Brentano). 

Merrill: ‘“‘Protestantism at the Crossroads.” Worlds Work, Feb- 


ruary, 1924. 

Frank: Editorials in The Century. Especially August, 1923, and 
October, 1923. ‘‘Toward the New Reformation.” 

Brewster: “The Understanding of Religion’’ Chap. on “The New 
Reformation."” (Houghton Mifflin). 


The Onginal Percussion at Virginia 


rQNuE Advance Program Commission has been 

encouraging Associations to search out their 

history to find what situation and urgency 
gave them birth. Mr. Micou, a member of the 
Commission and an alumnus of the University of 
Virginia, has unearthed the following most inter- 
esting material from the history of that univer- 
sity, written by Philip Alexander Bruce: 

“The Fifth Period in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia—which began in 1842 and 
ended in 1861, an interval of two decades—was 
equally remarkable for the spirit of reformation 
and for the spirit of expansion which animated 
it. : 

“The revocation of the uniform and early ris- 
ing ordinances, although protracted in its conse- 
quences, because a constant cause of friction was 
thereby permanently rooted up, was, however, 
soon forgotten; but the Honor System and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, once intro- 
duced, remained indefinitely the two most power- 
ful agencies for the encouragement and fortifica- 
tion of a purer and calmer atmosphere within the 
precincts of the institution. Under their benef- 
icient influence, the scheme of self-government 
which Jefferson was so anxious to set up among 
the students, was realized, if not to the furthest 
limit of his sanguine expectation, yet to a degree 
never before thought to be attainable. - 


The following is taken from the chapter on 
Religion. Prof. William H. McGuffey was the 
clergyman who occupied the Chair of Moral Phil- 
osophy. ‘“McGuffey put his hand firmly to the 
plow of religious reformation so soon as he en- 
tered upon his office, and he never relaxed his 
hold until his death. ‘Our morning prayers com- 
menced soon after you were here,’ he wrote to 
Cocke in November, 1848, ‘and are advancing 
steadily. The hour for meeting is twenty minutes 
before seven o’clock, which, at this season, is a 
little after daybreak. ’Tis delightful to see over 
thirty young gentlemen voluntarily, and without 
sign of obtrusiveness, gathering in the place 
where prayer is wont to be made, and there pub- 
licly but humbly uniting their voices in praise to 
God for his goodness, and in prayer for his mercy 
upon them, their instructors, their fellow-stu- 
dents, the University, their country, and the whole 
race of man.’ .. . 

“The atmosphere of the place had long 
been ripening for the organization of the re- 
ligious association which was to leave such a deep 
impression on its life. In 1858, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was formed. Previously, 
there had been at work a zealous body known as 
the Society of Missionary Inquiry, the object of 
which was to nurture the growth of religious feel- 
ing among the students, and the people occupying 
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A YOUTH MOVEMENT OF THE 1850's 
A Recent Photograph of the Founders of the Student Association at the University of Virginia. 


the region of country that surrounded the Uni- 
versity. What were described as ‘group prayer 
meetings,’ had, for some time, been held in the 
boarding houses and in the dormitories. A Sun- 
day School for the slaves were conducted by Pro- 
fessor Harrison, and schools of the same general 
character were taught by students, who, for that 
purpose, visited the population of the Ragged 
Mountains weekly. Nor were the inmates of the 
county poor-house neglected by the same earnest 
and philanthropic spirit. Discourses were also 
delivered in both places by the young men who 
were candidates for the ministry. 

“All these efforts, beneficial as they were, were 
chiefly individual. A combination of action, a 
concentration of influence—in short, unity—was 
necessary to bring about the most fruitful re- 
sults. 


“The spirit of the hour, inflamed by different 
influences joined together, began to grope about 
for some form of organization that would give it 
a more powerful and effective expression. The 
temperance society had only aroused an intermit- 
tent loyalty; the debating societies were designed 
for purely intellectual collision ; and the secret fra- 
ternities looked only to social enjoyment. There 
were no class brotherhoods, as the institution was 
made up of independent schools. In the absence 
of any satisfactory existing body, what is more 
accurately described as a branch of the modern 
and universal Young Men’s Christian Association 
was projected for the single practical purpose of 
concentrating all the dispersed forces, and thus 
of welding them into an irresistible whole. 

“The local association had its practical origin 
in two memorable conferences, held on the 5th 
and 12th of October, respectively, in the lecture- 
room of the professor of moral philosophy. One 
of these was presided over by James M. Garnett, 
the other by H. H. Harris. A committee was se- 
lected at the first meeting to draft a constitution; 
and after a debate, a name was chosen for the or- 
ganization, which was the same as that already 


designating the similar bodies, which, in London, 
Montreal, Boston, and Washington, were now em- 
ployed in improving the religious condition of 
young men. The fame of these sister bodies, in 
consequence of their extraordinary success, had 
already spread all over the world. A constitution, 
modeled on those of the London and Boston 
branches of the general association, was adopted 
at the second conference. There were ninety-two 
signatures. On October 19, the following officers 
were elected: John Johnson, president; W. P. 
Dubose and three others of equal prominence, 
vice-presidents; L. M. Blackford, recording sec- 
retary; Thomas Hume, Jr., corresponding secre- 
tary; W. Holliday, librarian; and J. William Jones, 
treasurer. Among these early members were 
many who were destined to win distinc- 
tion. Twenty, before leaving the Univer- 
sity, became masters of art. Twenty-six, 
in after life, adopted the ministry as their 
vocation; and among the latter were several 
who, in consequence of their conspicuous elo- 
quence, learning and piety, were advanced to bish- 
oprics—such were Thomas U. Dudley, George W. 
Peterkin, and Beverly D. Tucker, in the Episcopal 
Church, and J. C. Granberry, in the Methodist. 
Among the untitled clergy of high reputation 
were Randolph H. McKim, D. F. Forrest, A. W. 
Weddell, W. P. Dubose, and John Johnson. 


we The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of Virginia was established 
primarily as a part of a world-wide combination 
of young men to bring spiritual solace, not only 
to students pent up in college precincts, but to all 
the destitute people within the reach of such ben- 
eficent labors. 


“The area of the University itself and the out- 
boarding houses was laid off into sections, each 
of which was put in charge of a group of the As- 
sociation’s members. It was the duty of these 
several groups to interest all the students living 
within the bounds of their respective districts in 
the aims of that body, to lead as many as could 
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be persuaded, to join it, and to ensure the further 
spread of moral and religious influences by induc- 
ing a larger number to be present at the prayer 
meetings. They were the trustees also for the 
distribution of any funds which might have been 
contributed for the improvement of the religious 
state of the University or of its immediate neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, the work of the organization 
was, from the beginning, prosecuted with an en- 
thusiasm as practical as it was exalted. The av- 
erage attendance at the prayer meetings—which 
felt the first impulse—quickly swelled to the num- 
ber of two hundred students weekly. At least 
fifty members were soon engaged in giving gospel 
instruction in the Sunday schools of Charlottes- 
ville, the Bible classes of the University, or the 
meetings for prayer in the out-boarding houses. 
Two additional members—one of whom was the 
president of the association—spent several hours 
of each Sunday afternoon in impressing on the 
negro servants of the professors’ families, the 
simpler truths of Christianity. 

“But the work of the organization was not con- 
fined to the University of Charlottesville. Five 
or six missions in the surrounding region were 
supplied by it with Sunday school teachers and 
leaders in formal worship. ‘Several of us,’ we are 
informed by J. William Jones, afterwards so dis- 
tinguished as‘a Baptist minister, ‘walked seven 
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miles to the mission in the Ragged Mountains. I 
remember that two of us agreed that we would 
go every Sunday regardless of weather, and oc- 
casionally we walked out in the snow half a leg 
deep. Knowing that the teachers would be there, 
the scholars came in all sorts of weather.’ An 
earnest and unbroken support was given to these 
zealous labors of the Association by all the pro- 
fessors, but pre-eminently by Harrison, Minor, 
Cabell, Davis, McGuffey, Francis H. Smith, and 
Bledsoe, whose capacity for exposition, so highly 
trained by their exertions as lecturers, were now 
enlisted in making the Bible classes peculiarly in- 
teresting and profitable to the young men who at- 
tended. In 1860, a reading room and library was 
opened at No. 14 West Lawn, and a separate cata- 
logue was drawn up of all the religious books in 
the University collection, with a view to causing 
their handling to be more convenient and fre- 
Gime «+ « « 

The author then proceeds to discuss the effort 
to secure a chapel and a parsonage and the in- 
terest which was aroused among the students and 
the community for these two objects. 

oe “This religious improvement was pri- 
marily attributable to the indefatigable and ju- 
dicious activities of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose influence had grown with each 
year that passed.” 





Silence in Worship 


By Fleming James 


A. Studdert-Kennedy, on 
- his return from the 
Student Volunteer Con- 
vention last winter, declared 
that one of his main impressions 
regarding the religious life of 
American students was its noisi- 
ness. He meant that it is too 
vocal, too inclined to be forever 
FLEMING jaAMEs. Uttering itself, too little enricned 
by the spirit of silence. Those who heard him 
lead the common devotions noticed how much 
stress he laid on being quiet together before God. 
With the same idea in mind an experiment was 
made last June at Silver Bay of introducing into 
the morning’s worship a brief space of stillness 
in which all were asked to pray inwardly or to 
meditate. It is too early yet to appraise the value 
of this innovation but who can doubt that it is 
a step in the right direction? 





For certainly something is lacking in Protestant 
worship. “The Sunday morning service,” writes 
Professor Pratt,* “while often appealing quite ad- 
mirably to the moral emotions and convictions of 
the worshippers, seems to many of its best dis- 
posed critics and lovers to be lacking exactly on 
the religious side. The reality of the more-than- 
human, the relation of the individual to the Deter- 
miner of Destiny, the intense emotional realization 
of the Cosmic—these things are no longer sug- 
gested to us in the Church as they used to be to 
our fathers.” 

If that be true, it ought to be considered by 
students. They are shaping religious services on 
the campus and elsewhere now, and presently they 
will go out into home churches where their influ- 
ence can make itself felt in beneficial changes. 
The question I would ask is, “can a more per- 
vasive spirit of silence help to supply the lack 


* ‘The Religious Consciousness.” p. 304. 
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just described?” I think that it can. Before at- 
tempting to show how, it would be well to make 
clear the view of worship that will be presupposed. 
Opinions differ as to the object of Christians’ 
coming together for common devotion. Some be- 
lieve that the only thing aimed at is the elevation 
of the minds of the congregation. Others hold 
that an objective result is also obtained; that in- 
tercourse is really held with God and that the 
prayers of the people have an effect outside of 
themselves. The latter view is here taken for 
granted. At the same time, those who hold the 
other opinion may well see force in the consider- 
ations brought forward, though they will inter- 
pret them differently. 

First, then silence helps one to realize God. It 
directs the attention, not to the minister nor to 
the choir, but to the Presence brooding about and 
within the assembled people. With bowed heads 
and closed eyes they feel Him. “The Lord is in 
His holy temple: let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him.” Quietness is here like the onstealing 
night, which quenches the glare of day and lets 
the stars appear, orientating us to our vaster en- 
vironment. So in the hush life’s true proportions 
lengthen out, we are face to face with God and 
Destiny. 

Silence is also often the most adequate response 
we can make to God. To begin with, God Him- 
self is not vocal. While in a sense we regard Him 
as speaking through the minister and choir, yet 
in Himself He remains quiet. That is the truth 
back of the story of Elijah in the cave. Not the 
wind, the earthquake, the fire revealed God, but 
a still, small voice: literally, “a sound of gentle 
stillness.” ‘“‘And it was so when Elijah heard it 
that he wrapped his face in his mantle and went 
out and stood in the entrance of the cave.” No 
better way could be found to meet God: to go out 
to Him where He is—in the stillness. 

But in particular, certain thoughts of God fre- 
quently need to be entertained silently. His sub- 
limity and power hush the spirit. His purity 
awes and searches out the conscience. His love 
calls forth a kind of voiceless flowing of ourselves 
to Him. His beauty, like all beauty, requires 
stillness for its appreciation. Who wants to talk 
much when he is looking at a sunset? 

The Bible now and then mentions another situa- 
tion when men spontaneously keep silence before 
God. It is when they are waiting for Him to act. 
“My soul, wait thou in silence for God only; for 
my expectation is from Him. He only is my rock 
and my salvation; He is my high tower; I shall 
not be moved.” That is living religion. He who 
thus spoke was all aquiver with the sense of God, 
of the only God who is worth anything, a God who 
does great things, who is about to do some great 
thing now! 
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Again, silence gives God an opportunity to 
speak to us. That, as I understand the matter, is 
the theory upon which the Friends conduct their 
meetings. They wait until the Spirit moves be- 
fore a word is said. It is a beautiful if one-sided 
conception of public worship, and its truth is evi- 
dent from their experience. We know that to our- 
selves in stillness there will arise thoughts of a 
searching, ennobling, enlightening nature; we see 
our shortcomings and our possibilities; we plan 
and make high resolves. This is God’s “whisper,” 
as the Hebrew prophets used to call it. It comes 
in solitude; it can also come in the hush of the 
congregation. 

Once more, silence does not divide. It does not 
mean the splitting of the people into individuals 
immersed each in his own thoughts. To be still 
together before any great experience has always 
been a way of expressing human sympathy. The 
poor know this when they spend hours in the 
house of a bereaved neighbor, sitting around the 
table, mute. Those who at a retreat have observed 
the “rule of silence” for several days will recall 
how in spite of the sesming lack of intercourse 
a happy sense of union with the group grew apace. 
Thus when in church we bow in common silence 
we feel the warmth, the oneness of all. 


Finally, silence refreshes and delights the mind. 
Once get acquianted with it and we take to it 
naturally. Much as we like to move among voices, 
we need the surrounding silence to which we may 
return. For it is really our home. From it we 
come into this vocal world, into it we ultimately 
depart. There meanwhile we find release from 
tension, space, leisure (for silence is both wide 
and timeless) dignity, reality, a force that heals 
and recreates, and many other goods that we miss 
in the shallow hurrying of everyday life. It is 
this affinity between the mind and stillness that 
responds when Wordsworth speaks of “high in- 
stincts” which 

“have power to make 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 


Of course, the right use of silence is difficult, 
and when first introduced into worship it may 
strike the unaccustomed as both irksome and pro- 
fitless. Instead of benefits will come wandering 
thoughts, if not worse, and an impatient chafing 
for the period to be over. But perseverance in its 
employment will show that our difficulties are out- 
weighed by the benefits we derive from it. 

It should always be remembered that we need 
not so much actual silence as the spirit of silence. 
The ideal is perhaps that silence should flow 
around our vocal worship, as “God’s greatness 
flows around our incompleteness,” and that wor- 
ship should spontaneously merge itself into sil- 
ence now and then. 
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The Financial Test of a Christian 


By Henry Hallam Tweedy 


™ OME of the most momentous 
problems which this student 
generation must help to set- 

tle are those which deal with 
money. The issues involved are 
difficult. They go to the roots of 
our entire social and economic 
system. They are _ baffling. 
Minds that wrestle with them 
bring forth every conceivable 
type of theory—red, white, and 
black. Some of them are yellow. Furthermore, 
the problems are delicate. A man’s most sensi- 
tive nerve runs straight through his pocket book. 
When you extract a dollar, he is as keenly alive 
as if you pulled a tooth. And they are ugly prob- 
lems. If left unsolved, or if badly solved, the 
streets of our own cities—not merely those of 
serlin and Leningrad—may turn red with blood. 
There is no time either to paint or to discuss 
the shocking differences which exist between the 
bank accounts of good and talented and industri- 
ous men and women. Students of economic con- 
ditions are asking themselves just how an edu- 
cated man, who means to do what is right, ought 
to earn, spend, invest, and inherit money. Other 
keen minds, more familiar with the pangs of hun- 
ger and the fear of want, are demanding to know 
by what right a woman, who never did a stroke 
of work in her life and never means to, should 
wear a hundred thousand dollar necklace, while a 
mother in England walks the streets in a vain at- 
tempt to secure the chance to scrub floors. Hun- 
dreds of thousands starve, while the number of 
millionaires is constantly increasing. Many per- 
sons have an income of more than a million dol- 
lars a year. Yet if a man earned ten dollars a 
day—which is probably more than the amount 
received by the average doctor, lawyer, teacher, 
artist, musician, minister, or business man—and 
spent absolutely nothing—nothing for food, 
clothes, education, or amusement—to accumulate 
that amount he would need to start work the day 
he was born and toil, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded, for about two hundred and seventy-seven 
years. Professor Rauschenbusch asserted that it 
was possible to gather around a director’s table a 
group of men who could control the mobile wealth 
of practically the entire nation; and one Chicago 
banker admits this. No wonder that Christian 
students are seeking to discover principles which 
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should govern all who mean to do what is just 
and brotherly, and who are honestly intent upon 
building a new and better world. 


When they turn to the world’s supreme teacher 
of morals, however, they find Jesus steadfastly 
declining to lay down hard and fast rules of any 
sort whatever. When quarreling heirs appealed 
to him, he refused to arbitrate, simply warning 
them against greed and materialism. When his 
foes set clever traps in regard to the duty of pay- 
ing taxes, he told them to render unto Caesar the 
things which were Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things which were God’s. Jesus never attacked 
private property, never claimed that all men 
should be equally rewarded. On the contrary, he 
taught that the ten-talented man had a right to 
the other ten talents, if he earned them. As for 
the man with one talent, if he declined to use 
that, it ought to be taken away and given to the 
man who would. He did say: ‘How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of 
heaven ;” and it is hard, as any rich man knows. 
But Jesus never said that it was impossible, and 
it is a deal harder often for the very poor. He 
did picture Dives in hell and Lazarus in heaven; 
but that was not because Dives was rich, but be- 
cause he was selfish and a bad steward. Further- 
more, Lazarus is pictured as being “in Abraham’s 
bosom,” and Abraham was one of the richest men 
of his time. Jesus told the rich young ruler to 
sell all that he had, and give it to the poor, and 
come and follow him: but that was because 
riches were spoiling the man’s best self and his 
noblest career. Jesus did not tell Zacchaeus, an- 
other rich man, to do this. Furthermore, when 
the tax-gatherer promised to use his wealth hon- 
estly and generously, Jesus said that salvation was 
come to his house. Search Christ’s sayings 
through, and you will find no rules dealing with 
free trade, excess profits, socialism, communism, 
or the capitalistic system. What we do find is 
simply the principle of love applied to economic 
conditions. According to Jesus no man is the ab- 
solute owner of his property. He is a steward 
under God; and the greater his bank account, the 
greater is his obligation and his opportunity to 
serve God by serving his fellow men. That would 
seem to be sound common sense plus pure religion. 
In saving your soul, it is never necessary to lose 
your head. 
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Are Missionaries Still Needed In India? 


By Kanakarayan T. Paul 


This important message seems to be directed to the British but the author 


writes: 


“In all this I should like to have used the word ‘foreign,’ or better, ‘west- 


ern’ instead of ‘British’ That would have more accurately signified my ideas.” 
The article comes with the endorsement of several well-known Indian Christian 


leaders. 


HE British connection with India is not 
merely a fact, a stubborn fact, a condi- 
tion to be endured. More recent events 
have made it abundantly clear (a) that 
it is indispensable for the welfare of the 

partners for the next several decades; (b) that 

the real problem is how to adjust the partnership 
so as to be equally honor- 
able as well as mutually 
profitable; and (c) that, to 
the extent that the partner- 
ship is so adjusted, it is 
bound to be of enduring 
value to the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole world. 

As to when, and how, and 
(if you like) whether at all 

the partnership can be so 

adjusted is a different ques- 
tion, which it is not rele- 
vant to discuss here. The 
thesis itself, as I have 
stated it, is my conviction. 
This British connection it 
must be realized, is a com- 
prehensive relationship: 





A. 1. Political 
2. Administrative 

(a) Civil 

(b) Military 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Financial 

Cc. Missionary 
(a) Educational 
(b) Social and Ameliorative 
(c) Evangelistic 
(d) Ecclesiastical. 


~ 
~ 
we 


It is the partnership so conceived that must be 
readjusted as to be justified and to endure. It is 
obvious that to drop the missionary factor from 
it will be to deprive ourselves of (what is or can 
be) the most helpfully constructive factor in the 
readjustment and the most vitally valuable con- 
tribution that one of the partners can make to 
the other. Admitting every defect and default in 
missions and missionaries (and they are a legion) 
it is still quite clear to my mind that the continu- 
ance of the British connection, with its missionary 
factor in it removed, will create an unthinkably 
ghastly situation. And the missionary factor in 
the partnership is absolutely valueless except in 
the personal equation of the missionaries, men 
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and women. Not the colleges and schools, not the 
philanthropic foundations, not the ecclesiastical 
organizations, but it is the personalities that mat- 
ter. And so it is incumbent on the British 
churches at least as long as the British connection 
with India endures, to send out men and women 
who will matter. 

The recognition of Christ 
by India has been especially 
emphatic in very recent 
years. His standards have 
been, for several years now, 
permeating the thoughts 
and ideals of the people; 
His person and character 
have always been fascinat- 
ing to the Indian heart. 
Open recognition of Him in 
a definite way came at the 
example of Mr. Gandhi, and 
everywhere there is now a 
frank willingness to know 
better and to imbibe more 
deeply of the spirit of 
Christ. 


Christ and India. 


Let there be no illusion. 
India is not crying out for 
baptism. What has hap- 
pened is a frank, manly recognition of Christ and 
a willingness to know more of Him. It is the psy- 
chological condition for which many heroic mis- 
sionaries and Indian Christians prayed and laid 
down their lives in the daily humdrums of un- 
noticed service. It is in itself a clarion call to the 
flower of the British churches to come forth and 
serve as He served, so that He may be perceived 
more truly and nearly. 

‘In humbleness of lowly deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought.’ 

The responsibility tacitly undertaken by British 
Christianity in regard to “mass movements” is 
onerous, and it will take many years to be dis- 
charged. These infant congregations are so many 
human groups whose social and moral ameliora- 
tion is a direct charge on the churches of the West. 
Their care will demand the lives of some of the 
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best young men and women in the British colleges. 
It is a nation-building task needing not only in- 
finite grace and patience but also high and liberal 
visdom, such as will tax the best intellectual dis- 
cipline of the British universities. 

Then there is the whole sphere of adequately ed- 
ucating the youth of the Indian Church. The 
whole problem of education is being earnestly in- 
vestigated. The problem is to provide (1) a really 
suitable education such as will help the bulk of the 
people in their ordinary everyday life; and (2) a 
liberal education which will train the better gifted 
among them to go to positions of larger usefulness 
and leadership. Excepting in a very few cases 
this task cannot be shouldered entirely by In- 
dians. This then is yet another call. 


India Shouldering Responsibility. 


Most Missions have now accepted the principle 
of Devolution, and are actually devolving respons- 
ibility on the churches with varying degrees of 
speed and wisdom. There are one or two serious 
problems arising out of this process. Where a 
mission finds it possible or necessary to withdraw 
British personnel in consequence of the devolution 
it is to that extent diluting the quality of its mis- 
sionary responsibility by merely sending money 
to the field, whether it be administered by its own 
men and women or by the Church on the field. 
Missionary responsibility can be discharged only 
through the human personalities sent out to the 
field. Where devolution is taking place, the per- 
sons so sent out may have to work under the 
churches. But their life and service are still 
needed. I do not know of any church in India 
which can entirely dispense with such a witness. 
On the other hand, I have in mind certain old well- 
organized, self-supporting churches which are be- 
ing devastated by caste and similar unChristian 
evils where British men and women are most ur- 
gently needed to show the Christ, whom non- 
Christian India is recognizing in a more accurate 
and adequate way. It will be fatal to assume that 
the Indian Christian Community is Christian, any 
more than any so-called Christian community is, 
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anywhere in the world. The fact that there are 
not yet vital forces within, making foreign help 
unnecessary, is due to reasons regarding which it 
will be futile to apportion blame at this date. The 
point is that the Indian Church does still need 
foreign personnel to assist it in regard to its own 
spiritual life. It must not be imagined that this 
is the task only of the older missionaries who have 
known the community for many years. No: it is 
clearly the task of the young freshmen who can by 
example as by enthusiasm, help the young leaders 
of the churches to see fresh visions, and to trans- 
late them into everyday practice. 

The process of Devolution is now in that in- 
terim stage which is as interesting as it is delicate. 
It is trying to the veterans; it is awkward to the 
younger men. In most cases no effectual change 
has resulted. In other cases only administration 
has changed hands, not the work itself. What is 
needed is to enable the younger Indians to take 
hold of the work as their own which is not merely 
to be administered, but done, and developed and 
expanded; to realize that the heroic day of the 
pioneers is not past. This is a task obviously for 
the young missionary from Britain. 

The nature of the tasks I have outined do in 
themselves indicate the quality of the personnel 
needed. If the day of the British ‘Ruler’ is done, 
so is the day of the foreign ‘Teacher.’ It is in 
no spirit of arrogance, but in honest difficulty that 
India desires its friends from abroad to come in 
the attitude of fellow-students and fellow-workers. 
We do find a great deal in our own culture and 
way of life; but our contact with you hitherto, 
with all its difficulties, makes us wish to know 
more, as haply we may feel deeper and do better. 
We do need you. We are not ashamed to own it: 
perhaps before the day is done, the benefit might 
be seen to be mutual! While we need you, we are 
not idle. We are thinking and working too. We 
shall greatly profit if we could think and work 
with you in fellowship. We have nothing to offer 
but gratitude and friendship: still come with your 
best and choicest. We have gigantic tasks and 
desperately perplexing problems in our great and 
hoary land. Come and help us with a hand, for 
the love of Jesus Christ! 





“O God, who hast made man in Thine own 
likeness and who dost love all whom Thou hast 
made, suffer us not because of differences in race, 
color, or condition, to separate ourselves one from 
another, and thereby from Thee: but teach us the 
unity of Thy family and the universality of Thy 
love. As Thy Son, our Saviour, was born of a 
Hebrew mother and ministered first to His breth- 
ren of the House of Israel, but rejoiced in the faith 


From “Race and Race Relations,” by Robert E. Speer. 


of a Syro-Phoenician woman and of a Roman sol- 
dier, and suffered His cross to be carried by a 
man of Africa, teach us also, while loving and 
serving our own, to enter into the communion of 
the whole human family: and forbid it that from 
pride of birth and hardness of heart we should de- 
spise any for whom Christ died, or injure any m 
whom He lives. Amen.” 

—RopertT E. SPEER, in “Race and Race Relations.” 
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Advance Program Page 


NE of the best Advance Program discus- 
sions we have heard about was by the Illi- 
nois State Ccmmittee of Counsel at Peoria 

in October. Among many other practical sug- 
gestions for the guidance of local Associations 
were the following: 


1. We recommend a serious consideration of 
the Statement of Purpose, to determine whether or 
not it represents endeavor on our part and 
whether opportunity is given members for partici- 
pation in said endeavor. 


2. We recommend a study of every branch of 
the Association program with a view toward the 
elimination of activities which are valueless in 
making college life more Christian and toward 
the unification of activities in concentrating on 
objectives involved in the Statement of Purpose. 
We recommend extensive use of evidence gathered 
from the recent fact survey. 


2 


3. We recommend that members of the Com- 
mittee of Counsel cooperate generously with the 
Executive Committee and the Student Secretary 
in strengthening detached Associations and bring- 
ing them into touch with the general Movement. 


1. We recommend a search for the Christian 
attitude toward civic responsibility, social and in- 
dustrial relations, international relationship and 
interracial relations detailed in National Council 
recommendations. 


ORE than 300 students, men and women 
representing colleges, seminaries, and 
graduate schools of Greater New York, 

overcame all the inhibitions of mid-term examina- 
tions and the lure of early departures for Thanks- 
giving holidays and registered for a Bible Study 
Institute. Better than that, an average of more 
than 250 attended each of the six sessions held at 
International House November 24th-26th. 

Some time was given to the group discussion 
method, but more than half the time was given to 
a study of the Bible itself, centering upon differ- 
ent New Testament chapters. That the students 
liked the way Bruce Curry conducted the Insti- 
tute was indicated on Tuesday evening, when they 
voted unanimously to hold a session from 7:30 to 
9:30 on Wednesday, Thanksgiving eve. 

One of the finest things about the Institute was 
the keen interest and enthusiasm put into it by a 
committee of representatives of all the colleges 
in New York of which Miss Edwina St. F. Blake, 
of Teachers College, was Chairman. Philip El- 
liott of Union Seminary, as Chairman of a small 
committee of arrangements, did very effective 
work. 


OLLOWING upon the recommendations of the 
National Council of Student Associations at 
Chestnut Hill in September, the Southern Field 
Council, meeting in November at Black Mountain, 
N. U., adopted a plan for experimental stations 
in Association work among the southern colleges 
which may well serve as a model for other regions. 
The idea behind this plan is that no one Associa- 
tion can be expected to perfect a policy in every 
department of its work during the same year but 
that various Associations which are especially 
qualified or interested should be called upon to 
assume a special responsibility for perfecting the 
policy in particular types of work. 
The Southern Council at Black Mountain made 
a survey of its field and suggested that the follow- 
ing colleges be considered as experimental stations 
for this year in the types of work indicated: 


Washington 
Guidance. 

Emory—Vocational Guidance. 

Vanderbilt—IJnterracial; Christian 
tion. 

Louisiana State Univ.—Christian 
tion. 

Univ. of Georgia—Cooperation with the Y. W. 
Gc. a. 


and Lee—Literature; Vocational 


World Educa- 


World Educa- 


Georgia Polytechnic Inst.—Freshman Clubs. 
Univ. of Florida—Freshman Clubs. 

Univ. of Florida—Bible Study. 

The Citadel—Bible Study. 

Davidson—Bible Study. 

Univ. of Tennessee—Cooperation with Churches. 
Univ. of North Carolina—Boys Work. 

Wofford College—Friendship Council. 


The responsibility for experimentation at each 
point was assigned to the local secretary or some 
other competent person. 

Since the June meeting of the Council, the var- 
ious commissions appointed by the Council have 
been at work. Several of these commissions were 
assigned subjects identical with those agreed upon 
for experimentation in the above list. This cir- 
cumstance was responsible for an extremely in- 
teresting further development of the plan pro- 
posed by the Council. The already existing com- 
missions are to be related to experimental sta- 
tions and each commission is to consider itself 
responsible for securing data and collecting ma- 
terial in preparation for the Forum on Methods 
of Work at the Blue Ridge Conference, June, 1925. 
Each commission is expected to maintain a close 
relation with the experimental station concerned 
with its subject and on the basis of experiments 
there gained, the commission will prepare to take 
charge of the forum on this subject at Blue Ridge. 
For example, the commission on Christian World 
Education will cooperate with Vanderbilt and 
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Louisiana State University during the year, study- 
ing carefully the developments of the work of 
these Associations in the field of Christian World 
Education. Then at Blue Ridge this same com- 
mission will conduct the Forum on Methods of 
Christian World Education in College Associa- 
tions of the South. This is most encouraging evi- 
dence of: (1.) The seriousness with which the 
Southern Council is attempting to launch a real 
Program of Advance, and (2.) An attempt to 
relate the normal work of the year to the program 
of the summer conference. 





We often wish we could picture to people be- 
yond the college walls the real advances in many 
colleges. We hardly dare to say, howeyer, that 
the following letter (from the President of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Hendrix College, Ark.) is typical 
of every place. We wish it were! 


OUR letter came today. We have a cabinet 
Y man whose business is to do just what you 
suggested. He is now busy getting subscriptions 
to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. He has also ordered one 
each of all the books you recommended to us at 
Petit Jean (Southwest Officers’ Training Con- 
ference) and one each of all any one else sug- 
gested. Each week we will put one of these books 
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in the library for general use. Then once a week 
this man will put into the hands of those students 
interested one of the books we have ordered. In 
that way he will keep the books in circulation all 
the time, giving each fellow one week to read a 
book, unless of course he wants to keep it for 
further reading. Included in this circle of read- 
ers are faculty members. 

Our Association is coming fine now. Keep us 
posted on anything new that we ought to know. 





¢<¢’"QVHE Advance Program Papers” are now 
appearing in rapid succession. The fol- 
lowing are now ready: 

No. 1. FORCES AFFECTING STUDENT FAITH. 
Report of Sub-Committee X of the Commission 
“What are the Dominant Influences Bearing on 
the Personal Religious Faith of College Students ?” 

No. 2. FINANCING A LOCAL ASSOCIATION. Re- 
port of Sub-Committee V on “How Deal with 
the Financial Aspects of the Advance Program?” 

No. 3. THE ASSOCIATION’S POLICY OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. A suggested policy in Missionary Edu- 
cation presented to the National Council at Chest- 
nut Hill, September, 1924. 

Price is 15 cents per copy. Order from Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 





The National Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


WHE Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement has never been so thoroughly 
reorganized as at the meeting in Buffalo 
of the new National Council, December 
3-6. For most practical purposes the 
name International Committee will disappear and 
The General Board of the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. will take its place. 

F. W. Ramsey, a business man in Cleveland, is 
President of the new Council. Dr. Mott is Gen- 
eral Secretary. We are glad to see on the Coun- 
cil such good friends of the Student Associations 
as Harry W. Stone; Clyde R. Joy; Burke Baker; 
0. E. Brown; Thomas Graham; Charles P. Taft, 
2nd; Fred B. Shipp. 

We shall later give a careful estimate of this 
reorganization of the whole Y. M. C. A. Move- 
ment insofar as it affects the student Associations. 
There seems to be at least the following decisions 
which should be of great advantage and encour- 
agement to the student Associations: 


1. A clear resolution recognizing in full “the 
functions of the National Council of Student 
Associations as the voice of the Student Asso- 
ciation.” 

2. Recognition of the National Council of Stu- 





dent Association’s right to nominate men to the 
National Service Committee. 

3. Help for the student Associations from the 
new departments of Research, Survey and Pro- 
gram (e. g., Religious Work). 

4. Continuation of our decentralization. 

5. Approval of the minimum budget presented 
by the Student Department Committee (in spite 
of several cuts in certain other departments). 

6. General Board ordered to appoint commission 
on survey of Student Supervision (a la Chestnut 
Hill resolutions). 


7. A special resolution asks General Board to 
consider the possibility of “additional secretaries 
for Bible study, Preparatory Schools, Advance 
Program and “Home Mission’ colleges.” 

8. Much fine “new blood” is brought into Na- 
tional work. (Though we shall miss many old 
folks.) 

9. A fine new joint finance policy with state 
quotas has been accepted. 

10. New possibilities, through the regional secre- 
taries of making the relation between the student 
Association and the rest of the Association Move- 
ment mutually advantageous. 

In the next INTERCOLLEGIAN we will give a fuller 
report of this National Council meeting, including 
an editorial on “The Relation of the Student As- 
sociations to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion as a Whole.” 

DAVID R. PORTER. 
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The Parable of the 


Committeeless Chairman 


yOT many days since, | found myself on 
a Modern University Campus, with the 
privilege of Probing to the Depths of 
the Situation in a series of Interviews 
with Association Cabinet men, and as 
each man came in, | started with the Banal but 
Safe question: “And what is your Responsibil- 
ity?” 

Almost invariably the answer came back: “Il 
am the Chairman of the Campus Service Com- 
mittee’”—or Friendly Relations; or Finance; or 
What-Not. 

And I, being Innocent and Curious, would ask: 
“How many Fellow Students are on your Com- 
mittee, thinking through with you on the prob- 
lem that is yours?” 

And he would answer: “Oh, none. But J 
think so and so, and I do thus and thus.” And he 
would develop his plans at length. 

Now I listened eagerly and carefully, for I said 
to myself: “How quaint! He is a Chairman, but 
has no committee to Chair, nor any organization. 
He must be an Individualist and possessed of an 
Idea too advanced for his Fellows to grasp or to 
follow save afar off. He is Chairman of an Idea! 

But as I listened, I concluded sadly that ac- 
tually he was Custodian of a Custom; Preserver 
of an outworn Method; a Personal Guarantee 
against too Rapid Retrogression in an Organism 
that once lived to meet the problem of its Day. 
And I was discouraged. 

But nevertheless I persevered in the hope of 
getting some Fresh Thinking. And I did not 
chide, but asked: “Have you gone at the Propo- 
sition of trying to Discover what the Forces and 
Customs and Contacts of your Campus Life are 
that are making or marring the Lives of Boys 
who come here to Prepare for Life? What the 
Decisions and Adjustments are that College 
Freshmen must make, that once made, determine 
whether the Direction of Life is Up; or Level; 
or Down?” 

And naturally he was baffled, wondering if I 
were wanting to start a “Bull-Session” at ten 
o’clock in the morning. But I pressed on, barely 
saving my Remarks from being Didactic, by in- 
serting a Question Mark now and then with my 
Voice: “After all, and in-the-long-run, your Uni- 
versity is judged by its Character Output, and it 
Behooves some of you, doesn’t it, to bethink your- 
selves as to how you are going to Guarantee an 
Output of Personalities that can live to some Ef- 
fect in this Modern Society of Ours—and to some 
Christian and Christianizing effect. Have you 
tried to find your Committee’s Place in that?” 






The Intercollegia 


And he said: “I haven’t been Thinking much 
in those Terms, but—” 

And I, becoming, alas, Impatient, broke in with: } 
“You see, Committees are of two kinds: Pro’ 
motional, and Creative. And the kind that | 
Thrills men is the Creative kind that Think, an-' 
alyzing the Problems that men are Up Against,} 
and study together on the Principles along which 
Solutions can come.” 

And he was Silent; and Thinking. | 

So I said: “You see, unless your. Committee} 
sees its task as meaning Life, instead of Death-! 
in-life, to your fellow students, you cannot hope} 
for much joy in it. But it can mean that, if| 
you and your Creative Committee make it mean 
that. You can be Twentieth Century Servants of 
your Master who never met a Situation in the} 
Accustomed Way, but always thought through to. 
its Effect on Personality!’ 


And he went out to his Ten-Thirty Class rd 





I prayed to the Lord God of all High Adventure 
that the creating Soul of Youth might be ciel 
ened for the Purposes of His Kingdom. 

CHASE CARSON. | 





Book Reviews 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By 
Edward Increase Bosworth. Macmillan. $2.50 





It is a safe prediction that chief among the rea- 
sons why this 400 page book will be widely read 
and used are these: 

1. The nation-wide respect, gratitude and af- 
fection with which the author is regarded. Dr. 
Bosworth of Oberlin College has literally tens of 
thousands of students and teachers and Christian 
workers in this land and other lands who call him 
friend and teacher. | 

2. Because the volume is a delightfully re- | 
freshing, connected narrative story of the life and 
work of Jesus, readable and rewarding in every | 
chapter. 

3. The book will prove especially valuable to 
leaders of Bible discussion groups, Sunday School 
teachers and Christian workers because of the new | 
approaches and fresh interpretations of Christian | 
teaching with which we are more or less familiar. \ 
This will be especially true as you get his thought 
about the miracles. 

4. Every earnest, eager disciple of Jesus will 
find strength and encouragement in these pages 
by learning, or re-learning of the naturalness, sim- 
plicity and beauty of the early life of his Lord and 
Saviour; of the remarkable similarity of his and 
Jesus’ struggle for right living and achievement 
in the face of serious problems within and in his } 
environment; and of the unending depths of our 
Lord’s patience and love with all of us. ) 

5. Because, true to the author’s own exper- 
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ience, he succeeds in making the master-character 
of the ages stand out in clear relief so that you 
constantly think of Jesus as you read. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


THE PROGRESS OF WORLD-WIDE MISSIONS. 
By Robert H. Glover. Doran. $2 


$2. 

This Dr. Glover is not the one whom members 
of our Student Christian: Movement have come to 
know and love as the author of “The Jesus of 
History”; he is director of the missionary course 
of Moody Bible Institute. His book, a history of 
missions, is written frankly from the standpoint 
of what is usually known as the Fundamentalist 
school of theology. Dr. Glover believes that the 
missionary task as enjoined by the New Testament 
is “not that of bringing the whole world to Christ, 
but of bringing Christ to the whole world; 
not converting all nations as such, but calling out 
of all nations a people for His name, who shall 
constitute the true Church or Bride of Christ 
ready for his return.” He is, on the whole, kindly 
and ironic in presenting this viewpoint, and does 
not go out of his way to obtrude it or argue for it. 
The book is almost entirely devoted to a history 
of Protestant missions since Carey: the earlier 


gen tars 


\ 


at 
— 
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period is dismissed with less than seventy pages. 
Even for Protestant missions since Carey the 
brevity of the volume prevents anything more 
than a hasty and tantalizing glimpse of any one 
country. We have still to wait for an adequate, 
scholarly history of the missionary enterprise 
from its inception. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


HOW TO STUDY. By A. W. Kornhauser. Pam- 
phlet. University of Chicago Press. $.25. 

The ability to study is defined by the author as 
“the ability to carry on the intellectual labor nec- 
essary to solve a problem, think through a ques- 
tion, or master a method of doing something. To 
know how to study necessarily means to know how 
to think, to observe, to concentrate, to organize 
and analyze, to be mentally efficient.” 

The booklet is written especially for college stu- 
dents and therefore is concerned only with study 
from books and lectures. Its rules for the devel- 
opment of concentration, effective reading, mem- 
orizing, classroom listening and note-taking, pre- 
paration for examinations, and the use of one’s 
knowledge are most stimulating and suggestive 
for personal growth. 

HERBERT P. LANSDALE, JR. 
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New Chests for Old : 


OBERLIN 

— Oberlin College Chest, known 

on campus as the Student Chest, 
came into being in 1919 as a sort of 
reaction from the multiplicity of war- 
time appeals. The fundamental pur- 
pose, then as now, was so to simplify 
and unify demands on the student’s 
money that he could be counted upon 
to systematize his benevolences. It 
was also thought that those campus 
organizations depending on volunteer 
contributions would be better able to 
finance themselves in a united effort. 
Six years of trial have entirely justi- 
fied the attempt. The Oberlin Col- 
lege Chest has become an important 
and reliable part of the college mach- 
inery. 

The work of the Chest as now or- 
ganized is in the hands of a commit- 
tee of nine members of whom four are 
faculty and five are students. The 
chairman, who is a student, holds his 
position by virtue of being the treas- 
urer of the college Y. M. C. A. He 
appoints the treasurer of the Chest 
and two other student members of 
the yy ares The treasurer of the 
Y. W. C, A. is the fifth student mem- 
ber. The four faculty are: the Pres- 
ident; the Treasurer of the College; 
the head of the Oberlin-in-Shansi 
Memorial Association, and the repre- 
sentative of the Student Friendship 
Fund. On the whole, the Chest is a 
student enterprise, put through by 
student initiative. The plans and rec- 
ommendations of the student mem- 
bers, however, must pass the joint 
committee before taking effect. Both 
faculty and students give to the Chest. 

The first business of the Chest com- 
mittee each year is the preparation of 
a budget. The participating organi- 
zations are required to give detailed 
statements of their needs for the com- 
ing year. From these the committee 
prepares the Chest budget. 

The campaign for funds begins in a 
program of publicity. The principal 
business of publicity is to interest the 
freshmen and newcomers to the col- 
lege. This publicity begins in general 
newspaper work, develops through a 
poster and handbill campaign, be- 
comes more intensive in a series of 
speeches in the boarding houses, and 
is brought to a head through count- 
less personal interviews. 

The pledge-getting campaign is 
then launched in an hour chapel ser- 
vice. Here a final presentation of the 
chest program is made, pledges are 
taken and the results tallied. This 
year approximately $9,500 of the $12,- 
500 sought was obtained at this ser- 
vice. Following the Chest Day chapel, 
an intensive follow-up campaign is 
conducted. Those students who have 


made no pledges are interviewed. 
The results of this procedure vary 
according to the effort expended, but 
a resolute follow-up effort has proved 
generally successful. 

The plah of collection to be fol- 
lowed is of great consequence since it 
has been the experience of the Ober- 
lin Chest that it is in payments rather 
than in pledges that the students fall 
down. This year in Oberlin payments 
of the pledges might be made at the 
Chest Day chapel, by mail to the 
Chest office, or at tables in the reci- 
tation buildings on specified paydays. 
The last pay-day is at the beginning 
of the second semester and collections 
are completed shortly after. The 
work of collection is entirely in the 
hands of the Chest Treasurer, 

This is the plan of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Chest as it has been developed. 
Constant student criticism is forcing 
a gradual removal of its faults. Some 
recent changes have been: the institu- 
tion of a proportional basis of pay- 
ments to member organizations (that 
is, in case of shortage, each organi- 
zation receives a fixed proportion on 
its approved budget); the institution 
of more careful bookkeeping methods; 
and the requiring of expense accounts 
from the student groups receiving 
money. A major fault—that the 
chairmanship of the Chest falls upon 
the treasurer of the Y. M. C. A. who 
is elected by a comparatively small 
part of the student body—is in the 
process of correction. 

Max H. WEBSTER, 
Chairman of the Oberlin College 
Chest for 1924-25. 





















































Name Class 
Total Pledge $ 
Yale University Cl Half Dec. 1, Half Mar 1 
) All March 1 
BUDGET | 222 December 1 
1924-1925 O Cash (Amount) $ 
ORGANIZATION QUOTA | Pledge 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN a 
DWIGHT HALL, BYERS HALL, Industri 
Work Upkeep Butidings —— 
ssisrics, Foreign Student Work, Office expensea,| 96.000 
Boye Work, Deputations and all ener associa. 
on activities 
yaL E IN_CHINA.—Yale’s College of Arts ene 
es, Med.cal School and Hospital conducte 
at Changshe, Chine by Yale Graduates vole 86 000 
Alumni will thie year give $76.000 Yale under 
graduates are acked to give $6 000 
3 mercan 
—— co-operating with the students of the 
rid im providing self help bureaus, loan funds 
books, clothes and other necessary equipment! 94.000 
for ctedente im oll lands American quotes 
szize 
NEW HAVEN COMMUNITY CHEST An 
epportunity for undergraduates to contribute to 
he charities of N javen, thirty-five orgen) 84.000 
tations including the Organized Charities. United 
Worker's Boys Clubs, Boy Scouts of America 
YA ale) enlerprise 
founded by students im 1906 Helps mer 
help themselves mitory, Cafeteria. Employ-| 9. 
ment Agency, Laundry, oe he. Medical Advice qoo 
for ell worthy men. oapel services every 
evening 
STUDENT Ly A ~~ fund to de- 
tray the cow ballots, to send Sor 
delegates tp pi - - "eouperepess and for 
eridenta! which devolve on the) 9" ™** 
ctud-nt body 
WHITING RECITALS.—To support the annual] go, 
series of mustesis rendered during the winter 
by Mr. Arthur Whiting, of New York mee 
oI 
Sign below ONLY for use of Bursar 
1 hereby authorize The Bursar to charge upon my next 
term bill the sum of $ as my pledge to the 
Yale Budget. 
Signed 








The Intercolleg:ay 





YALE 
fin: Student Councils of Yale Col- J 
lege and the Sheffield Scientific } 
School unite in electing an undergrad- 
uate to be Chairman of the Univer. 
sity Budget. This man is given great | 
freedom in his choice of helpers and fl 
is responsible for the conduct of the!) 
campaign, as well as the handling of | 
the funds. He has a committee, com- | 
posed of one representative of each 
7 the organizations which were in- 
cluded in the Chest the year before. 
This committee decides which organi- 
zations are to be included each year 
and the amount they shall be allowed 
to ask from the students. For exam- 
ple, when the Near East Relief re- 
quested that it be included this year 
this committee met and voted that ii 
would be unwise to make such a move. 
Student Relief was included and the 
committee felt that this cause was our 
first responsibility and that it would 
not be possible to raise enough money 
to include Near East Relief and stil! 
get the money that was actually | 
needed by the other organizations. 
The collections are made about like 
this: A committee of students is or- 
ganized in each class, with a class 
chairman. All these collectors meet 
together for a supper where each or- 
ganization briefly presents the main 
points that need to be stressed in 
making presentations to the students. 
This supper is held a few days before 
the collectors go out. Of course, ar- 
ticles are run inthe News previous to 
this supper, telling at greater length 
about the campaign and organizations. 
Then on the day of the drive, the 
News turns over practically the entire 
front page to the Budget Committee. 
This is good publicity and saves the 
collectors a lot of time. In the even- 
ing the collectors meet by classes, and 
each man is given a list of men whom 
he is to see. This is most important. 
It usually takes three days to cover 
the list. It probably makes a differ- ] 
ence of about one-third in the amount 
raised when the men are given lists. 
We have thought of indicating on the 
list what a man gave the year before, 
but that has not seemed wise when 
we pick our collectors so widely. It 
might lead to a bad kick-back. Each 
class chairman has a desk in Dwight 











Hall, where his collectors report each 
night, and the returns are published 
in the News by classes. 
The weaknesses of the Yale plan 
are: 
1. Men are often solicited to give 
because this is the only drive 
will not be bothered 


and they 
again. 

2. Men give because everyone elsé 
is giving. They do not pick 


their causes, 
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The appeal is not to sacrificial 





giving. A set amount — this 
year $25— jis expected of the 
average man. This does not 








le Col- represent sacrifice, of course. 
ientific 1. A poor chairman can almost 
rgrad- ruin the campaign. 
Jniver- The strong points of the plan are: 
| great 1. It is student run. The advisory 
rs an committee includes one or two 
of the! older men, but the students do 
ing of the planning. 
,com-—§ 2 A good educational campaign is 
F each carried on. Any man who reads 
‘re in- the News can know a good deal 
before about every organization in the 
rgani- Budget. 
1 yea 38. The money comes in. This, the 
llowed third year of the Budget, it was 
exam- | oversubscribed. 
ef re- 4. The students like it, partly be- 
S year cause it relieves them of the 
that it nuisance of many campaigns, 
move but mainly because they feel 
nd the that they have a certain amount 
‘as our | to give and they know that it 
would f has been given to organizations 
money that need it and deserve it. 
d still E. Fay CAMPBELL, 
tually General Secretary Yale 
ms. Y. M, C. A. 
ut like NOTE: The Yale goal was $25,000 
is or- 5 ea Fie 
class PRINCETON 
; meet T has been the custom each year in 
ich or- Princeton to conduct a drive for 
main — funds for all philanthropic purposes. 
sed in} This drive has in the past been con- 
idents. | sidered a distinctly religious one and 
before } therefore the authority for its con- 
se, ar-§ duct has been in the hands of the 
ous 0} Philadelphia Society. This year it was 
length | decided that the appeal for the causes 
ations. | which the university supported was 
e, the> broad enough to comprehend the 
entire } whole student organization, and there- 
mittee. § fore the authority was taken by the 
es the § Senior Council, who redelegated it in 
even- § its execution to the Philadelphian 
*s, and § Society. 
whom Though it had been the experience 
ortant. § of the past that the undergraduates 
cover } would be interested in philanthropic 
differ- } causes to the extent of about $7,000 
mount § a year, it was decided that the aim for 
1 lists. , a drive of this kind, broader in scope, 
on the § more general in application, should 
before, f amount to $25,000. The essential 
when | facts, then, in its conduct were these: 
ly. It | 1. Convincing the undergradute 
Each } body as a whole, through its political 
wight | organization, the Senior Council, that 
t each } this was a college affair. 
lished } 2. The administration of the drive 
j entirely at the hands of the central 
» plan 4 religious organization, the Philadel- 
phian Society. 
0 give 3. The conviction of all those who 
drive } took part in the drive that the goal 
thered } Was an attainable one. 
1. The insistence on unremitting 
ie else — work. 
t pick 5. A comprehensive plan of pub- 


licity. 
The first two main ideas are self- 


evident and self-explanatory, produc- 
ing as they do the sense that each 
individual has a direct responsibility 
for a thing of this kind, and the as- 
surance that it is the one drive for all 
philanthropic purposes that will re- 
quest funds. 

The third step, or the conviction of 
those who took part that the goal was 
an attainable one, was perhaps the 
most important single thing in the 
whole undertaking, and this conviction 
was arrived at in the following way: 
The committee of six men who had 
complete charge of the undertaking, 
with D. H. Phillips, 1925, as executive 
head, met with a group of men in 
New York who were familiar with 
such undertakings, and received at 
their hands both information and con- 
fidence in the possibility of large scale 
giving. Their thorough understand- 
ing of the possibilities was in turn 
communicated to the Senior Council 
and the Philadelphian Society Cabinet, 
and preparations for strategic pub- 
licity were undertaken. A dinner was 
given by a Princeton alumnus for the 
118 canvassers who had been secured 
through the efforts of the Senior 
Council and the Philadelphian Society 
Cabinet, at which time the technique 
of the drive was discussed and speak- 
ers representing the claims of each 
item in the budget presented a short 
resume of the work which these funds 
were to support. At this dinner the 
enthusiasm and the understanding of 
the ones who were to canvass the un- 
dergraduate body were developed. 

In the fourth place, the insistence 
on unremitting work placed the re- 
sponsibility for the attainment of this 
drive directly upon these bodies of 
men: the Executive Committee, the 
Senior Council, the Philadelphian So- 
ciety Cabinet, and the 118 canvassers. 
The campaign lasted for a period of 
ten days. The canvassers themselves 
subscribed $3,000. The parents of un- 
dergraduates were informed about all 
the facts of the drive, but requests 


for contributions were  sedulously 
avoided. 
There was great insistence on a 


comprehensive plan of publicity. The 
Princetonian gave its full cooperation 
in publishing daily reports. Appro- 
priate publicity matter in the form of 
circulars, streamers, electric  ther- 
mometers, etc., were employed, and 
during the ten days 1,712 contribu- 
tions were received out of a student 
body of approximately 2,200. The 
total gifts amounted to approximately 
$30,000. The causes which it sup- 
ported were the campus work of the 
Philadelphian Society, the Christian 
Association of Princeton, $7,000; the 
Princeton Summer Camp, conducted 
by the Philadelphian Society for poor 
boys, $3,000; Princeton-in-Peking, a 
Christian Association in China sup- 
ported by the Philadelphian Society, 
$6,000; the Student Friendship Fund, 
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$5,000; the American Red Cross, 
$2,000; and a discretionary fund for 
further calls during the year, $2,000. 
The appeal, then, was distinctly on 
the basis that this was the one and 
only financial campaign of the year, 
and this was one of the chief causes 
of its success. 
RAY Foote Purpy, 
General Secretary Philadelphian 
Society 





SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


YOUTHWESTERN University at 
Georgetown, Tex., has just closed 
its first Community Chest campaign. 
George Mood, Association president, 
writes: ‘We went over the top in 
high style. The budget was $1500 
and was planned to include the needs 
of every religious organization on the 
campus. We also included some other 
funds which were sure would make 
calls during the year. The budget 
was $500 in excess of anything which 
has been raised in previous years. 
When the final reports came in we 
found the amount raised was $1,589. 
We now feel that the work of these 
organizations, including the Y. M. C. 
A., will not suffer from lack of finan- 
cial means as we have in the past. 
Of course, we have reached the con- 
clusion that the Community Chest 
idea is by far the best one, and I 
think it is here to stay.” 





GRINNELL 
BD gonictge sev College (Iowa) this 
A year instituted a Chest to include 
the support of the Grinnell China 
Movement, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
and the College Band. The goal was 
set at $5,000. The response was so 
genuine and enthusiastic on the part 
of faculty and student body that the 
entire budget was overpledged the 
first day. 
MEETING OF NEW C. C. A. 
VERY important series of con- 
IX sultations is being held at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
Dec. 28-Jan. 2. A nucleus of the Na- 
tional Council of Student Associations 
will meet to clear a few important 
matters and also to meet for certain 
sessions with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Y. W. C. A., as the new 
Council of Christian Associations. The 
proposed national student convention, 
the future of the Friendship Fund, 
and our Bible Study policy will be 
under review. On Jan. 1 the National 
Council of the S. V. M. will visit 
Madison where together with repre- 
sentatives of the Fellowship of Chris- 
tian Life Service there will be talk 
about future co-operation. Among 
other matters decision will be reached 
about the date of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Stu- 
dent Ass~ciations and of the C. C. A. 
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A Search for “Life at 
Its Best”’ 


rT’ O this student generation the year 

1923-1924 will always be a land- 
mark—the beginning of a renewed in- 
terest in Bible study as a primary 
source of power for the student Move- 
ment. During that period hundreds 
of colleges came, directly or indirect- 
ly, into contact with the work of Bruce 
Curry, who in a unique way has 
opened the eyes of students to the 
rare treasure of the Bible, especially 
the records of the life of Jesus, and 
put into their hands the tools for the 
mining of that treasure. So fascin- 
ating did he make the study of the 
Bible that many colleges were swept 
by a wave of intense interest in the 
direct approach to the Bible. 

Quite naturally there followed an 
insistent demand for leaders—and 
more leaders. It was to help answer 
that demand, as well as for the joy 
of the study process itself, that four 
study camps were organized under 
Mr. Curry’s leadership in the sum- 
mer of 1924. They met at Hotchkiss 
School, Conn.; Blue Ridge, N. C.; 
Camp Gray, Mich.; Estes Park, Colo. 
The personnel of the groups varied 
rather widely, yet practically all had 
representatives of three groups: un- 
dergraduates, faculty and Association 
secretaries. 

Since practically all attended the 
camps with the direct approach to the 
Bible as their chief interest, the lar- 
ger part of the time was devoted to 
that phase of the work. Let no one, 
however, get the idea that there was 
any “dry as dust,” mechanical, text- 
ual study. On the other hand, it was 
primarily a study of life at its best, 
by an earnest endeavor toward inti- 
mate contact with that life in Jesus. 
The work of some of the camps was 
done in connection with a student 
summer conference so that there was 
some study of special selections from 
the gospels chosen for the entire con- 
ference; but the most intensive study 
was on the book of Matthew, with 
especial emphasis on The Sermon on 
the Mount. No one who has not had 
the experience can quite appreciate 
the revelation which comes with such 
study; revelation of the laziness with 
which most of us have read “the 
principles of Jesus” as he presented 
them in The Sermon, and of the revo- 
lution in thinking and in living which 
must come to a follower of Him who 
really digs into the significance of 
what He says. 

To the results of this study on those 
who participated, only Coventry Pat- 
more’s words apply, “What’s best 
worth saying can’t be said.” We 
learned how to study, freshly and in- 
dependently; we entered into a new 
experience of sharing the spirit and 
consciousness of Jesus. Words famil- 


iar by frequent reading took on new 
meanings, and, last but not least, we 
were all imbued with a deeper desire 
to live Jesus’ way unreservedly. 

In every camp some time was spent 
in technical training in the method of 
leading group discussion and practical 
experience in carrying on such discus- 
sion. It is no easy task to lead a dis- 
cussion before a group of people who 
are watching every turn of a question 
as to its effectiveness in wording, 
and yet so thoroughly did every mem- 
ber enter into the spirit of the task, 
that the element of self consciousness 
and stage fright was forgotten in the 
earnest attempt to learn. These were 
no mock discussions, set us just for 
example, but real attempts to get a 
fair and honest solution of a real stu- 
dent problem. 

There were special discussions, too, 
under the leadership of Mr. Curry 
himself, which were some of the most 
rewarding hours of the camp: “The 
Personality of God”; “The New Loy- 
alty of the More Excellent Way”; 
“How Far We Can Trust God.” One 
went away from these discussions the 
stronger for having participated. 

Any report of the camps would be 
incomplete without a final word about 
the spirit of fellowship in the group. 
This was an experience which be- 
comes increasingly rich. One could 
not pass through it unchanged, and 
each one who participated in it was 
filled with a strong desire to make 
possible for more people such an ad- 
venture in the search for life at its 
best. 


MARY ROSS. 
Univ. of Mich. 
WHO’S WHO IN THIS 
NUMBER 

BRUcE Curry is author of “Jesus 
and His Cause.” 

LYMAN Hoover, formerly a Travel- 
ing Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, is now preaching. 

CHARLES STEWART, Ohio State 
University ’24, is general secretary 
at Oberlin. 

EMMA BAILEY SPEER (Mrs. Robert 
E.) Chairman of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

FLEMING JAMES was a group leader 
at Silver Bay last summer. You will 
not be surprised that we have asked 
him to dig for us some more ore from 
a rich vein. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is edited by a 
group of Cooperating Editors repre- 
senting the National Student Commit- 
tee, including David R. Porter (Chair- 
man); Leslie Blanchard; Frederick 
Harris; George Irving; Kenneth Scott 
Latourette; Elmore McKee and the 
following representatives of the Na- 
tional Council: Sewell Emerson 
(Yale); Sterling Holloway (Univ. of 
Texas); Munsey Gleaton (Wofford), 
Glen Dalton (Ohio Wesleyan); Wil- 
liam Sprenger (Kansas). 
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The Intercollegian 


What College Papers 
Are Saying 
BICKER WEEK 


| ICKER WEEK is not one of life’s 

great milestones, to be approached 
with dread. It is not worth the un- 
natural excitement that is spent upon 
it. It is not even an important part 
of our college life, which after all is 
preliminary. The entire importance 
of clubs is frantically condensed into 
a few days. After the smoke is 
cleared away, what is left are broken 
friendships, disappointment, and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. Soon the heated 
feeling also dies away—friendships 
are mended—the sorrow disappears, 
except in the hearts of a few. So let 
us not approach the 17th of March 
with the idea of saving our own soul 
by joining the one club which is up- 
permost in our mind, but rather let 
us think of Bicker Week as the time 
when a little common sense, a little 
real friendship, will save the day.— 
Daily Princetonian. 





GopD’s OWN ANOINTED 
RIMITIVE man could not count be- 
yond the number in his tribe. The 

fraternity student virtually numbers 
as worthwhile only those behind his 
own Greek letter door plate. Delirious- 
ly contented to graze within the circle 
where his own fraternity ties have 
tethered him, he paces out his univer- 
sity life unaware of, or not acknowl- 
edging perhaps, better men just out- 
side his circumscribed path. 

Listen while a mind-tied Greek re- 
sponds. Is the man the best for the 
job, the Greek is asked. No; he’s an 
Alpha Omega. She’ll be a fine worker; 
shall we line her up? _ Better not. 
She can’t be much for she is an Alpha 
Beta. “He doesn’t wear the crescent” 
means “I’ll hand him no bouquets.” 
“He wears no pin” translated, reads 
“He is taboo.”—Daily Northwestern. 





ARMISTICE DAY 

bes many men still humor their 

hearts and blind their reason with 
excuses. So a national defense day be- 
comes a great move for peace and the 
nations continue their mad race for 
supremacy of land and sea for the 
same reason. We quibble about treat- 
ies for peace and disarmament on 
technicalities and they never come 
into effect. And so our minds com- 
promise with our hearts. 


If each person in this land once each 
year would give half a day’s sincere 
thought to the matter, laying aside 
all prejudices and preconceptions and 
not let their hearts blind their intel- 
lects, more would be accomplished to- 
ward the eternal peace of the world 
than all the defense days and pre- 
paredness programs ever conceived.— 


Daily Illini. 
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Students and the League 


(An Account of the meeting of the International Universities League of 


Nations Federation, August 25 


| OW that the Fifth Assembly of 

the League of Nations is over, 
hobservers and historians and students 
are settling down to the task of find- 
ing out just what did happen at Gen- 
eva in September, 1924. All will 
probably tell different stories, and a 
few, a very few, will note that at this 
time was held the first Congress of 
the International University Federa- 
tion for the League of Nations. The 
Federation did not receive much pub- 
licity. The newspapers saw bigger 
game afoot than mere students. But 
publicity or no publicity, some day 
some one may find it significant that 


3 the year 1924 the young students 


of all lands started definitely and in 
an organized way to support the 
League of Nations and its work. And 
it also may be deemed significant that 
at the Assembly of the Federation 


which was a League of Nations 
Assembly in miniature, the student 
delegates of the United States of 


America took an honorable, disting- 
uished and official part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The University Federation was 
officially founded in April, 1924, at 





Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, to marshal 
together in one international body the 
student League organizations in every 


| part of the world and through educa- 
; tion to win over to the League and 


the League idea the students of every 
land. The Prague Conference was at- 
tended by the representatives of six 
countries: Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany and the 
United States. Plans for organization 
and future activities have been drawn 
up, an Executive Committee! of five 
being formed to carry on the work. 
Then came Geneva. With some 200 
students enrolled for the Congress the 
program started off on August 25th 
with a week’s course of lectures by 
leading members of the Secretariat, 
who spoke on their departments of 
League work. These lectures were 
held at the University of Geneva. 
The second week, the first of the 
Assembly, saw the Federation in the 
midst of a multitude of activities. It 
was addressed in numerous evening 


(1) The Executive Committee is made up 
of the following: Mr. K. Capper-Johnson, 
England, President of the Federation; Dr. 


Jehlicka, Czecho-Slovakia, Vice-President; Mr. 
Bertrant de Jouvenel, France; Mr. Kopf, Ger- 


} many; and Mr. C. Lamont, the United States. 
} There is also a Secretary-General of the Fed- 


eration, Mr. R. Lange, France, who is not a 
member of the Executive Committee, but who 
sits in on all its meetings in the same manner 
as the League Secretary-General sits in at the 
meetings of the Council and Assembly. The 
Headquarters of the Federation are under the 
Supervision of the Secretary-General at 88, 
Rue de Varenne, Paris. 





meetings by some of the outstanding 
delegates to the League—men such as 
Hymans of Belgium, Benes of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Motta of Switzerland, Mur- 
ray of England and de Jouvenel of 
France. These men realized that all 
the work of the League toward peace 
and international cooperation was 
vain, if the youth of the world, the 
leaders of the future, were not 
brought to see the same light that 
they saw. 

The most important event, from the 
point of view of the Federation and 
perhaps the most interesting event to 
an outsider, was the meeting this 
same week of the miniature Assembly 
of the Federation. Three sessions of 
this Assembly took place with the 
representatives of fifteen different 
countries present: Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Roumania, Spain, Swit- 
zerland and the United States. The 
American delegation was composed of 
ten college students coming from 
many different parts of the country 
and representing officially the College 
Division of the League of Nations 


Non-Partisan Association in the 
United States. After the fashion of 
the League Assembly this student 


Assembly divided itself up into Com- 
mittees. The questions discussed were 
limited to the actual work, organiza- 
tion, and future plans of the Federa- 
tion, the students wisely refraining 
from attempting to solve disarma- 
ment and other world problems. There 
were, as a matter of fact, plenty of 
questions dealing purely with the Fed- 
eration to take up all the time of the 
assemblies and committee meetings. 
At the final meeting it was decided to 
hold another Federation Congress at 
Geneva next fall. The Federation 
hopes to schedule these annual con- 
ferences every fall during the years 
to come just before or during the per- 
iod the League Assembly is in session, 
in order that the students may have 
the opportunity to hear about the 
League from the experts and dele- 
gates present in Geneva and to study 
the inner workings of the League at 
first-hand. 

To the American representatives at 
the Congress the whole meeting of 
the Federation proved intensely inter- 
esting. They discovered that these 
students from so many nations often 
displayed the same sort of feelings 
and antagonisms that have been in 
the past the bane of the elder states- 
men of Europe. At one stage when 
a crucial point was being discussed 
and national feeling was running high, 


September 6, at Geneva) 


especially between England and 
France, the American representatives 
came to the fore and proposed a com- 
promise scheme. After a conciliatory 
speech or two the new suggestion was 
accepted by all the other countries. 

But if the members of the Federa- 
tion sometimes allowed the old feel- 
ings to influence them, they also 
showed the same deep desire to mount 
above national prejudice and egotism 
that has lately been typical of all the 
great leaders of Europe and of men 
beyond the bounds of Europe. No- 
where was this more plain than in the 
relation of the French and German 
groups to each other. On both sides 
a conciliatory attitude was maintained 
throughout. Two evenings were given 
over to hearing speeches by promi- 
nent Germans such as Breitscheid and 
Count Kessler. In addition, the 
French and German students held a 
debate in which they attempted to 
give the point of view of their re- 
spective governments and frankly to 
thrash out the misunderstandings and 
troubles which had arisen between the 
two nations since the War. 

Outside of its annual Congress, dur- 
ing all the rest of the year, the Fed- 
eration is fully occupied in starting 
new national organizations, in 
strengthening those already under 
way, in furthering education on the 
League among students, in publishing 
its quarterly Bulletin, and so on. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
at present the most important activity 
of the Federation is the annual Con- 
gress. For this Congress gives not 
only the means of studying the 
League, but also an opportunity which 
is considered by many as even far 
more valuable for the cause of peace 
and international cooperation. That 
opportunity lies in the fact that the 
Congress actually brings together the 
students of every land, so that they 
may gain understanding and sym- 
pathy with one another and in their 
meetings get into the habit of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Students, especially those of college 
age, are prone to take themselves 
over-seriously. Perhaps the import- 
ance of the work of the University 
Federation has been over-estimated. 
But if so, it is not the students this 
time who have done the over-estimat- 
ing. It is the error of officials and 
delegates of the League, of Premiers 
MacDonald and Herriot, of the count- 
less unofficial observers at Geneva, all 
of whom have given of their time and 
energy to the Federation. It is finally 
the error of the Assembly of the 
League for having passed a special 
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resolution? emphasizing and encour- 
aging the work of the students and 
requesting the Secretariat to investi- 
gate and report back before next Sep- 
tember means of further assisting and 
extending such work. Time will tell 
whether or not the interest of these 
persons and groups has been justified. 
In the meantime the Federation will 
carry on with its program, firm in its 
resolution to make the League of Na- 
tions and all international cooperation 
a living reality to the students of 
every land. 
CORLISS LAMONT. 
Harvard and New College, 
Oxford. 


(2) The Resolution brought 
Committee on international 
passed unanimously by the 
23, 1924) was as follows: 

“The Assembly 

“Being convinced of 
portance of familiarizing 
throughout the world 


forward by the 
Cooperation and 
Assembly (Sept. 


the fundamental im- 

young people 
with the principles and 
work of the League of Nations, and of train- 
ing the younger generation to regard interna- 
tional cooperation as the normal method of 
conducting world affairs: 

“In view of the resolutions adopted by the 
fourth Assembly regarding the encouragement 
of contact between young people of different 
nationalities, and concerning the instruction 
of youth in the ideals of the League of Na- 
tions: 

“Is of opinion that 

taken to promote these objects; 
_ “And therefore instructs the Secretariat to 
investigate the means by which efforts to pro- 
mote contact and the youth of all 
countries in the ideals of world peace and 
solidarity may be further developed and co- 
ordinated, and to furnish a report to the Sixth 
Assembly.” 


further steps should be 


to educate 


AMERICA AND 
REPARATIONS 


The Harvard Alumni_ Bulletin 
speaks of a “remarkable address” at 
the last Harvard commencement by 
Owen D. Young, before the latter left 
for Europe as agent general of rep- 
arations. I quote from his address: 


“Let me say first, that what America should 
do in playing her part in the world’s affairs 
is a great moral question. That question 
should be faced and decided as such. I, for 
one, object to the method by which we are 
making that decision. I object to having the 
great moral question of what America should 
do confused by of the merits or 
faults of the machinery through which she 
should make that decision effective. Whether 
I should go to the relief of my friend and 
comrade in a hospital and render what aid 
I can is one question. Whether I should go 
in a Buick or a Cadillac or a Ford is another 
question. I object to delaying my decision 
or to being diverted from my main purpose 
by the sales talks of promoters of different 
vehicles. The first thing I want to do is to 
rend word to my friend in the hospital that I 
am coming and then I will go by the best 
conveyance which expediency puts at my dis- 
posal, and, if there be no other way, I will 
walk to his relief. That is what I should like 
to have America declare to Europe. 

“You ask how this 


a discussion 


can be done’? I say it 
ean be done by frank and definite declaration 
of policy on the part of the United States. 
We need make no treaties at the moment. 
We need make no entangling alliances. We 
need only a definite and authoritative declar- 
ation of where America stands, in order that 
isolationists may be rendered mute at home, 
monarchists and communists may be crippled 
abroad, and movements for democracy and 
peace in every country of the world may be 
given the encouragement which they ought to 
have from the United States of America.” 
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European Student Relief 


(From Vox Studentium, published in Geneve, 
Switzerland. The European Student Relief 
Committee is the agent of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation for administering the 
Friendship Fund.) 


T HE E. S. R. faces the winter 1924- 
1925 with a constructive program 
because its work is not yet done. 

Beginning in 1920-21, the E. S. R. 
called the students of the world to 
help their fellow-students in Europe 
who were enduring unparalleled eco- 
nomic and intellectual privations. To 
that call of acute emergency need 
students in thirty different lands 
generously and repeatedly responded. 
The help they gave, administered by 
the E. S. R., resulted in a network of 
self-help organizations throughout the 
suffering countries. These organiza- 
tions constitute now the recognized 
bulwark against further outbreaks of 
starvation and despair. 

Germany. Through the influence 
and with the cooperation of the E. S. 
R., the German Students self-help, 
(Wirtschaftshilfe) was started in 
1921. Now, in the autumn of 1924, it 
is a large and efficient cooperative 
organization touching every college 
and university in the country. One 
can say that the conditions of emer- 
gency need have been mastered by 
the efforts of the Wirtshaftshilfe com- 
bined with those of the E. S. R. That 
does not mean that they have been 
abolished. Acute need is now a nor- 
mal condition among German students. 
The same privations are still being en- 
dured, lack of food, of clothing, of 
books; the inroads of undernourish- 
ment and of tuberculosis have to be 
coped with; the psychological effects 
of isolation and hostility have to be 
cured by a positive policy. And so 
the network of kitchens and coopera- 
tives throughout academic Germany 
must be maintained in efficiency, and 
even developed. . 

The students Loan Bank is also an 
important factor in the struggle. 
“During the summer term just past 
the Loan Bank handed out various 
amounts as loans to 2,300 students, 
and that meant that only a small 


proportion of those in need were 
helped.” 
Austria. The very same task of 


consolidation and development faces 
the students in Austria and in Hun- 
gary, where similar self-help organ- 
izations are at work. These organiza- 
tions rely upon the E. S. R. for 
considerable sums to enable them to 
maintain the enterprises with which 
the chronic state of need is being 
combated day by day. It is obviously 
a wiser and a cheaper policy to main- 
tain these enterprises at the cost of 
a small budget, than to run the risk 
of a recrudescence of emergency need 


on a great scale by cutting off further 
help! 

Greece continues to wrestle with 
grim emergency conditions. These af- 
fect the whole population, so that the 
share of support which falls to the lot 
of the students is meagre. 

Two years ago 1,200 Greek refugee 
students, having lost everything, and 
being left without means of existence, 


me 


a ore 


were obliged to carry on alone the | 


double struggle for existence and for 
study. The number of our refugee 
students today is 580. There is an 
over supply of labor with consequent 
unemployment. Undernourishment and 
tuberculosis are prevalent among our 
refugee students. 

Refugee Students. The plight of 
refugee students in general continues 
to appeal to the minds and consciences 
of thousands. 

Russia is still plunged in the depths 
of emergency need. Students and pro- 
fessors there endure hardships which 
zre incredible to all save those who 
have visited Russia. 

The policy and program of the E. S. 
R. for 1924-25 are designed therefore 
to meet acute emergency need in sev- 
eral countries, and to combat chronic 
poverty in many. It would be unjust if 
readers of this paper were allowed to 
think that “chronic need” means, in 
this respect, what the term applied 
to a student in Scotland or in France 
would mean. In the case of the E. S. 
R. it means the struggle for existence, 
of which the normal standard is be- 
tween £1. and £2. per month, for 
everything. (And that sum has to be 
earned, in cities and countries suffer- 
ing from unemployment, where a 
good rate of payment is absurdly low, 
according to the standards of those 
countries whose currencies have not 
fallen down.) 


A challenge came to the E. S. R. 


at the Elmau Conference, and the 
challenge was accepted. It is well 
known that the E. S. R. has been 


mindful of the cultural and intellect- 
ual needs of the students, the pro- 
fessors and the universities in the 
lands where it has been at work these 
past four years. It is also quite clear 
that, in spite of much hoping and 
planning on the part of many organ- 
izations very little has been done as 
yet in the sphere of cultural and in- 
tellectual need. At the Elmau Con- 
ference the student representatives of 
the thirty different lands unitedly 
gave expression to the demand that 
the E. S. R. with all its contacts and 
experience should definitely, and as a 
matter of policy, go beyond the sphere 
of material relief and take up the 
task of intellectual and cultural co- 
operation. 
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Students of the World 


The student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are the American units of The 
World’s Student Christian Federation—a world fellowship of college men and 


women, 


including twenty-eight 


national movements 


with a 


membership of 


approximately three hundred thousand. The news in this section is in part se- 
cured from the fascinating reports and letters which come to our office from these 
other units of the Federation in every part of the world. 


A STUDENT'S INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION 


_ are being developed for a 
Students’ International Union in 
Geneva. This is to offer club and 
office facilities to the many students 
who are attracted to Geneva by the 
international activities and interest of 
the League and its affiliated activities 
as well as by the special courses of- 
fered by the University of Geneva. 
It is hoped that the Union will be 
open for service to students by Janu- 
ary Ist, 1925. Plans are being made 
for the reception of the many stu- 
dents who are expected in Geneva 
next summer. During the past sum- 





mer over 1,200 students came to 
Geneva. 
T. Z. KOO 
(T. Z. Koo is a secretary of the Chinese 


Student Y. M. C. A., serving temporarily as 
a secretary of the Federation. He expects to 
visit American colleges in the spring of 1925.) 

R. KOO had a busy month in 

Denmark, where many oppor- 
tunities were offered him by Church, 
missionary and Association groups, 
in addition to our Student Movement, 
to address important gatherings and 
to study the life of the country. He 
also visited several student centres in 
Sweden, Norway and Finland. Pro- 
fessor Michelet speaking on behalf of 
the Norwegian Movement, wrote me 
a few days ago concerning Mr. Koo: 
“We are quite enthusiastic about him 
and consider him exactly the right 
man for us..” He wants Mr. Koo 
for another visit and soon for at least 
a month! 

Mr. Koo began November in Hol- 
land, attending the Executive Confer- 
ence of the Dutch Movement at Har- 
denbroek, and visiting two university 
centres. On November 12th he 
reached Geneva, where an important 
responsibility has been laid on him by 
the peoples’ organizations in China in 
connection with the Opium Conference 
now meeting in Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
In view of news received from China, 
Mrs. Koo and her two eldest children 
are returning home, sailing from Mar- 
seilles on December 2nd. Mr. Koo has 
found it possible, after mature con- 
sideration, to carry out his Federation 
program up to August, 1925, and to 
remain in Europe until February 15, 
the approximate date of his sailing 


for North America. This is the most 
cheerful news for us all, and especial- 
ly for the British Movement in con- 
nection with their Quadrennial Mis- 
sionary Conference, and for the 
United States and Canada. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE GER- 
MAN MOVEMENT 


N ITTEILUNGEN gives an inter- 
4 esting account of the life and 
work of Count Piickler, who passed 
away some months ago. The founder 
of the German Movement, he was for 
many years its sole leader and guide, 
and set the stamp of his personality 
firmly upon it. Rich and of good 
social position, with large estates in 
Upper Silesia, he renounced the ordi- 
nary pleasures and ambitions of his 
station to live in a modest flat in 
Berlin, and spend himself on mission- 
ary work amongst the toilers of that 
city. His work for the Student Move- 
ment was inspired by the same spirit 
of absolute surrender of the whole 
personality to the cause of Christ. As 
a preacher of the Gospel, Count Piick- 
ler’s manner carried with it some- 
thing of the strength and individual- 
ity of his personality, something of 
the drastic and energetic tone of a 
man born to lead; he might perhaps 








T. Z. KOO 


at times have been accused of fanatic- 
ism. But the general impression was 
one of a strong untiring love wrestling 
for souls, overcoming resistance, win- 
ning many to the service of his 
Master. He made no attempt to give 
his message in a form specially adapt- 
ed to the academic world. One who 
knew him personally (Paul Humburg) 
writes: 

“The Student Movement of to-day can have 
no idea what the conferences of that time 
were like, influenced as they were by Piicklers 
peculiar personality. In the midst of a prayer 
which he had begun standing, he would sud- 
denly kneel down, and so continue to pray, or 
stop for a full minute in the middle of his 
discourse, waiting for the spirit of God to 
direct his words. He was especially anxious 
to avoid any suggestion of artificiality. It 
was not that he did not prepare his addresses ; 
he read the Bible with thoroughness; but his 
chief preparation consisted in prayer, and he 
often spoke from a text quite different from 
the one he had chosen, because he thought 
that God had led him to do so.” 


During the first year of the Move- 
ment Count Piickler was alone re- 
spensible for its leadership, but grad- 
ually a younger generation rose up to 
demand and receive its share in the 
work. It was not without a struggle 
that Count Piickler was persuaded to 
accept the collaboration of a student 
Executive and student Committee, but 
he finally did so, and the opportunity 
of working with him became an educa- 
tion and an inspiration to the younger 
men. 





A STUDENT Y. M. C. A. 
IN EGYPT 
(Extract from a letter of Mr. Zaki Fam, 
Assiut, Egypt.) 
¢¢ A S to our Y. M. C. A. of Assiut 

J College, it is moving forward. 
It has a membership of about 120. 
Its members do evangelizing work in 
twenty neighboring villages. They 
conduct five street Sunday Schools for 
about 500 children, some in the poor- 
est quarters of the town and others 
in well-to-do quarters for children 
studying in government schools who 
do not attend Sunday Schools or get 
any religious education. 

“Sixty-three of our boys joined the 
Church. We have Bible classes and 
study circles among the students, and 
a Communicants’ class. In fact, the 
Association is proving a great factor 
in the guidance of our boys to pure 
religious life and for the furtherance 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

“During the summer vacation we 
aided in supplying six student preach- 
ers to travel among the villages. In 








May, 1924, we had the largest Volun- 
teer Band in the record of the college 
—43 members. We have begun this 
school year with thirty-four members. 
The Band is the soul of the Associa- 
tion work and activities. Five of our 
graduates of 1924 entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the U. P. Church 
of Egypt. 

“One of the college graduates of the 
class of 1924 (now a student in Bir- 
mingham University, England) gave 
the Association a gift of one hundred 
pounds Egyptian for furnishing its 
club rooms. ‘The college gave us two 
big rooms.” 


THE ALL-EUROPEAN CON- 
FERENCE OF RUSSIAN 
STUDENTS 
T HE second all-European Confer- 

ence of the Russian Student 
Christian Movement in Western Eu- 
rope was held, again at Prerov-on- 
Elbe, Czechoslovakia, September 8-14. 
Fifty-six persons took part this year, 
including eleven “foreigners’’—Bul- 
garians, Americans and Swiss. 

The dominant characteristic of last 
year’s conference was a deep under- 
current of spiritual power which 
united all the delegates into a single 
family of Christian brothers and sis- 
ters, taking into the fellowship even 
the foreigners present. This year we 
had the same emphasis on Orthodox 
services to which most of us attri- 
buted the spiritual power of the last 
year’s gathering. And again there 
became evident a unity which made 
common work possible and pleasur- 
able. But there was a decided differ- 
ence between the two conferences 
which cannot be easily analysed. We 
had unity from the first day, the con- 
tinuation of the family fellowship of 
the close of last year’s conference. 
But this time we had family prob- 
lems to work out, giving the sessions 
more the character of policy-forming, 
business meetings than inspirational 
ones. We were conscious that we 
were participants in a genuine spirit- 
ual movement, that there were serious 
problems before us to be solved, that 
we must face each frankly and 
squarely, and work out solutions not 
merely acceptable to the majority of 
the circles but which would appear 
to us all as in the line of God’s pur- 
pose for the entire movement. 

The four questions which faced us 
at Prerov were: (1.) What is the 
aim of our movement? (2.) To what 
extent shall the activities of each cir- 
cle be extensive, to what extent in- 
tensive? (3.) What may properly be 
the relation of this movement to “pol- 
itical” questions which vitally concern 
every Russian? (4.) What can the 
movement do to be of service to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, to which 
almost all the members of the con- 
stituent circles belong? 


The Intercollegian 


The Prep Schools 


Preparatory School Conferences 


soy worst thing about Blairstown 


is that is comes only once a 
year.” Many boys feel that way about 
it. Out of that feeling have grown up 
smaller conferences during the year 
to perpetuate and reproduce Blairs- 
town. They are usually sectional con- 
ferences, including only schools of a 
limited area. Last winter Worcester 
Academy entertained at such a con- 
ference Wilbraham Academy, Willis- 
ton Seminary, Choate School, Law- 
rence Academy, Suffield School, and 
Andover Academy. In September Til- 
ton School held a conference for the 
preparatory schools of New Hamp- 
shire. Last month at Coburn Classical 
Institute in Waterville, Me., represen- 
tatives from Kents Hill Seminary, 
Maine Central Institute, Ricker Class- 
ical Institute, East Maine Conference 
Seminary, Gould Academy, and Oak 
Grove Seminary met for a conference 
of three days. December 13-14 Wil- 
braham Academy entertained three 
or four boys and a master from Wor- 
cester Academy, Cushing Academy, 
Loomis Institute, Suffield School and 
Williston Seminary. Erdman Harris 
will be there to help give it a Blairs- 
town tang. Already the Connecticut 
preparatory schools and the schools of 
the Boston area are contemplating 


similar week-end gatherings. They 
feel that it is no more unusual or 
difficult to meet on such a retreat 


than it is to send athletic teams or 
debating teams every week to some 
neighboring school. The first thought 
of it sometimes makes one remark: 
“Our school program is already over- 
crowded and we haven’t time,” but 
the second thought about it usually 
is: “That is precisely the reason for 
such a quiet week-end, namely, that 
we need some time to get away from 
the rush of school work and to think 
in company with others about things 
that concern us most deeply.” 

Yes, good as Blairstown is, many 
schools feel that they cannot limit 
their fellowship in religious matters 
to this one red-letter time of the year. 





Ministry Conference 


Postponed 
T HE conference on the Christian 
ministry for preparatory school 


students which was to have been held 
at Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., December 5-7, has been 
postponed until February. The reg- 
istrations were so small in number 
that it was deemed inadvisable to 
carry through the conference. With 
more time to plan ahead the Commit- 
tee feels sure a good registration can 
be secured for a highly successful 
conference. 


NEWS NOTES 
Harold H. Vreeland, formerly a sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Yale, is now at And- 
over. 


A meeting was held December Ist 
in New York to carry forward plans 
for next year’s Blairstown Confer- 
ence. The Committee in charge this 
year is made up of the following: 

Arthur Howe, (Chairman) Taft School. 

E. F. Jefferson, Hotchkiss. 

L. M. Miller, Pa. State Y. M. C. A. 

John T. Dallas, Hanover, N. H. 

Cc. W. St. John, Choate. 

E. W. Wilson, Haverford. 

Cc. L. Swift, Hill. 

Erdman Harris, Union Theol. Sem. 

T. R. Hyde, Chestnut Hill. 

J. W. Williams, Phillips Andover. 

Samuel F. Holmes, Worcester. 

D. R. Porter, National Council Y. M.'C. A 


The dates of the Blairstown Con- 
ference are June 20-26, 1925. 


A subcommittee was appointed (Dr. 
Holmes and John Currie) to study the 
situation of the schools in northern 
New England in regard to their rela- 
tion to the Blairstown Conference. 





Available Literature 
REPARATORY School Associa- 
tions often inquire what books and 

courses are available to help in their 


meetings and in their discussion 
groups. The following are recom- 
mended: 


An Older Boy’s Problem. By Earle 
F. Dexter, Y. M. C. A., Fresno, Cal. 
Thirty-five cents. 


Christian Citizenship in High 
School. Doran. Fifty cents. 
How Jesus Met Life Questions. 


Association Press. Sixty-five cents. 

A Boy’s Questions. Discussion Out- 
lines for Boys, 12-15. Association 
Press. Twenty cents. 

Missionary Program for Schoolboys. 
Student Volunteer Movement. Twenty 
cents. 

Studies in Leadership. Bible Study 
and Life Problem Course for Boys, 
E. E. Micklewright, Y. M. C. A.,, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Fifty cents. 

Life Problems. Bible Study Discus- 
sions for Preparatory School Boys. B. 
W. Tallman, Y. M. C. A., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Leader’s edition, twenty-five 
cents; students edition, ten cents. 

Studies in Friendship. Bible Study 
Course for Boys, E. E. Micklewright, 
Y. M. C. A., Omaha, Nebraska. Fif- 
teen cents. 

the Leader. 
Fifteen cents. 


Jesus Association 
Press. 

Jesus’ Measure of a Christian. By 
Arthur tugh, Association 


Thirty-five cents. 


Press. 
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Six Points 
T HERE are several things I want 
most from my seminary course 
here at Colgate. They are: 

1. A clearer conception of God’s 
truth as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

2. A foundation theologically upon 
which to build for the future. 

3. A vision of the needs 
world and how best I can fill 
needs and where. 

4. To understand life and find its 
deepest meaning. 

5. To fit and prepare myself to 
meet men and guide them to the 
truth. 

6. To seek to live in unity with 
brother seminary men of all denomi- 
nations in the unity of a common task 
under a common Master, Jesus. 

HERBERT W. GEE. 

Colgate Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 


“The Mind of Christ” 


of the 
those 


\ HEN I decided for Christ I ac- 
cepted Him because I needed 
Him to live my own life. But, when 


I received the call to His service He 
accepted me because others needed 
Him. And as an accepted servant of 
His, I consequently need just what 
He is Himself. 

What I want most from my semin- 
ary course is this mind of Christ be- 
cause I need it pre-eminently for His 
service. 

There are three chief elements in 
the mind of Christ just as there are 
in any other mind. The first I will 
term Vision. One of the main se- 
crets of Christ’¢ life was His sublime 
vision. And in that vision, to my 
mind, was focused an abiding con- 
sciousness of a Heavenly Father with 
His beloved children, whose passion 
was that none should perish, but that 
all should be saved and developed into 
moral character. And that vision was 
animated by the spirit of love, right- 
eousness and joy; but it had no room 
for the spirit of rivalry, dogmatism, 
intolerance, nationalism or racial dis- 
tinction. 

The second element I will term 
Devout Fellowship—a feeling which 
craves human fellowship, sympathizes 
with the needs of the world, and 
reverently communes with its Heaven- 
ly Father. 

The third element I will term 
Unction. By this I mean an active 
consecrated life with a righteous en- 





thusiasm for the kingdom of God. 

From my seminary course I want 
this vision, devout fellowship, and unc- 
tion, united as it was in the mind of 
Christ. 

“If any man hath not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His.” 

Wn. H. SCHATZ. 
Westminster Theological, 
Westminster, Md. 


A Japanese Student’s Viewpoint 


DESIRE the chance to get ac- 

quainted with people from various 
countries and of all sorts of view- 
points. These things have all proved 
helpful for the widening of my hori- 
zon and sphere of sympathy during 
my two years’ stay in the seminary 
and I still hope further to make the 
most of those opportunities. Never- 
theless they are rather peripheral 
matters to my deeper soul. Through 
my seminary life I want to continue 
my unwearying quest for the reality 





OUR OPEN FORUM 


The first results of our open 
| forum are printed on this page. 
| These short statements. on 
| “What I Want Most from My 
Seminary Work” have already 


been received from the Middle 
Atlantic Seminaries. Replies 
| from other sections will be 


printed in the next issue. 
It has been interesting to 
| read these papers—and to note 


the large variety of things 
which the writers desire from 
their seminary work. But 


through all the statement there 
|} runs a profound spiritual note, 
a desire “to know God through 
Jesus Christ,” or as the Japan- 
ese student, Tetsutaro Ariga, 
has put it, “to continue my un- 
| wearying quest for the reality | 
of God.” 
What a vision this group of 
| letters give of the ideals and 
| aspirations of their writers! 
How stimulating they are to 
us, their fellow students. How 
enlightening they would be to 
more than one seminary pro- 
fessor! How _ soul-searching 
they must have been to the men 
who wrote them. 
JULIEN BRYAN. 


Union Theological 
New York. 











of God. All my interests find their 
centre in the desire to see the work- 
ing of His Spirit in past, present and 
future; in the individual as well as 
in society. What I want, whether 
from my seminary work or from any 
other, is after all very simple—to find 
a unifying Will of all, 
TETSUTARO ARIGA 
Union Seminary, New York. 


Worship—Study—Inspiration 
N my seminary work I want, first 
of all, to find an atmosphere in 
which I may discover God for myself. 
I want to find my relationship to God 
amidst the books and men with whom 
I shall be associated in later life, 

I want to learn the techique of 
leading others in their worship of God. 
I want, also, to learn the best meth- 
ods of teaching religion either from 
the pulpit or the chair. 

I want to learn the use of scientific 
examination and discrimination in my 
study of religious beliefs and dogmas. 
I must learn with what exactitude and 
what limitations this kind of examin- 
ation may be applied. My desire is 
much less for specific, detailed facts 
than for principles of study. I wish 
to learn to think; not to memorize. 
Without the ability to think, new 
truths, which undoubtedly will be dis- 
closed in my later years, will either 
have to be ignored or will completely 
disrupt the unity of facts which I 
have memorized. 

I seek for criticism and enlarge- 
ment, not confirmation, of my indi- 
vidual beliefs and ideals through con- 
tact with other students and ade- 
quately instructed professors. 

I want to get inspiration for my 
work, which will be sorely needed 
when days of disappointment come. 
This will come from personal contact 
with professors who have been suc- 
cessful leaders and from other stu- 
dents who see their vision more 
clearly than do I. 

EUGENE L. BIDDLE. 
Western and Union Seminaries. 


“To Learn to Preach the Gospel” 


THAT I want the Lord to do for 
me at Drew is to equip me to 
preach the Gospel so that the mind of 
my own age will bow before its grace 
and glory, and the men of my age 
will accept the gift of God. Not for 
one instant will I give place to that 
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elf-exalting judgment of the modern 
mind which rejects whatever is uncon- 
genial to itself, and seems so incap- 
able of self-judgment or contrition of 
heart; but some of us have preached 
the Truth in a foreign language, for 
all the understanding that modern 
men have of what we mean. It is not 
primarily an intellectual question; it 
is not a new Gospel we need, but the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
to empower us (heart and mind and 
all) to to get the truth 
across to the people so that they shall 
not be able to 
but shall have 
moral is there and then, in the 
presence of Him who died for their 
sins, and alone can save, and who lives 
eternally in unchangeable glory and 
grace and power. 

If we only waited till we knew God, 
and knew the Bible better, ; 
we should have our convictions deep- 
ened, our outlook broadened, our pas- 
sion and love purified and enriched, 


witness, i. @., 


what we 
to face the 


miss mean, 
fundamental 


Sues 


and our mentality tremendously 
“tightened up,” and freed from fog 
and waste. 

F. N. PALMER 


Drew Theological, Madison, N. J. 


“A Christian Attitude” 
\s a student for the Christian min- 
istry looks forward to his prepar- 
ation in the theological seminary, be- 
ing indirectly acquainted with the 
active work of the ministry, he feels 
the need of being trained along many 
lines. But it seems to me that all the 
various lines of studies and activities 
languages, biblical science, church 
history, theology, fellowship with fac- 
ulty and fellow students—should con- 
verge into one product, which alone 
can be of permanent value. This final 
product can be best expressed in these 


words—a Christian attitude towards 
God, towards man, and towards the 
material world. 

I may forget all my Greek and 


Hebrew, all the facts of church his- 
tory, I may doctrines to 
express my when I leave 


possess no 
faith; but 





SIXTEEN SEMINARIES WERE REPRESENTED AT DAYTON 


the seminary if I cannot believe in a 
Christ-like God, if I cannot look upon 
men as personalities capable of be- 
coming ‘Sons of God,’ and if I cannot 
think of the entire universe as the 
scene of God’s unfolding kingdom— 
then indeed has my seminary course 
been a failure. What I want most is 
not an array of theological facts at 
my fingers’ ends, nor the ability to 
write masterful sermons, nor a satis- 
factory explanation of all biblical 
problems; but I want an attitude to 
look at all things through Christ. 
Then all the other things will come in 
due season. 
CHARLES DID. SpotTts. 
Eastern Theological Seminary 
Lancaster, Penna. 





THE SECOND MILE IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST 

fb second mile in interseminary 

fellowship and mutual co-opera- 

tion was realized for Ohio and Indiana 

seminaries when 125 delegates repre- 

senting sixteen 


institutions met in 
Dayton, Ohio, December 4-6. 
Last year the first meeting was 


held previous to the National Theo- 
logical Confererce in Indianapolis, 
and at that time only Ohio seminaries 
were included, but this year the meet- 
ing was enlarged inasmuch as it was 
to include the eastern area of the cen- 
tral region. (A similar meeting will 
be held during January in Chicago 
for the western area and hopes are 
held for a conference in the north- 
west of the Central Region.) The two 
Louisville (Ky.) seminaries were in- 
vited to this gathering as_ special 
guests and several delegates were 
present. 

The theme of the conference, “The 
Church Today and Tomorrow” was 
divided into sub-topics. On the open- 
ing evening at a fellowship banquet 
the topic of “Church Unity” was dis- 


cussed. Professor J. F. Schutz, of 
Manchester College, Ind., spoke on 
“The Rightful Place of Denomina- 


tionalism” and Francis Miller on “The 
Need for Church Co-operation.” On 


The Intercollegiay 


the second day Bishop Reese of th 
Protestant Episcopal Church chal 
lenged the conference on the them: 
“The Responsibility of the Minister t 
Recruit for Christian Life Service.” 
Milton Stauffer followed with a mes 
sage concerning the “Church as 
World Teacher.” 

‘Lhe delegates were entertained at 
lunch by the National Cash Registe 
Company and then given opportunity 
to inspect a factory which is con- 
ducted on Christian principles. In a 
visit to the famous Dayton Week-Day 
Schools of Religion the future min- 
isters were given an insight into the 
great possibilities of the system. At 
McCook Aviation Field the prepara 
tions of our government to master the 
air, while scrapping naval vessels, 
was distinctly revealed. In the con 
sideration of the social task of the 
Church Francis Miller and Dr. Gil- 
bert Cox of Columbus gave illuminat 
ing addresses. 

After each address the listeners had 
a come-back at the speaker through 
discussion periods. The problem em- 
phasis was balanced by inspirational! 
addresses by Dr. George Stibits of 
Central Seminary. The conference 
was closed with a message from Dr. 
William Geistweit cf Dayton on “The 
Source of Power to Do Our Task.” 

During the conference there was 
much difference of opinion, but all 
denominaticnal rivalry and theologi- 
cal strife was absent. The group is 
not organized according to a consti- 
tution but instead is seeking to fol- 
low the policy of full coordination with 
the general student Movement of the 
Y. M. C. A. It was unanimously de 
cided to hold a conference next year 
and a committee was elected to ar- 
range for it. 

For the past two years the Central 


and Bonebrake Seminaries of Day- 
ton have entertained the conference 
and provided lodging and breakfast 


for all delegates. 
WILus D. MATHIAS 
Central Theol. Sem. 
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dents to take definite steps toward the given to any particular organization; Christian enterprise. We attempted 
organization of a Student Young and the creation of such a living to assay conditions in the student field 
Men’s Christian Association, thanks to movement and such a supreme loyalty and from evidences which reach us 
Charles O. Wright of the University we deem our paramount duty, as in- from every quarter we are convinced 
of Pennsylvania. dividuals, as movements, and as coop-_ of a rising tide of spiritual awakening 
erating movements. Obviously this throughout the student world of the 
The University of Maryland Asso- movement must inevitably find ex- United States and Canada. In this 
ciation, organized only last Spring, pression in a unifying organization of we find our greatest hope for the 
has secured over 200 members this some kind. We further believe that fuller usefulness and closer unity of 
Fall, using the Purpose Basis. in addition to the embodiment of a our movements.” 
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An Indian “Junior Boy’s” Bible Study Group. The Leader Is a Student from a 
University Adjoining the Indian School. 


“The Ideal College Man” from the 
college girl’s viewpoint. The coach’s 
wife at Jamestown College led a 
Y. M. C. A. meeting on that theme, 
and read, anonymously, statements by 
twelve college girls on it. “Some 
meeting’”—comes the report. 


Studying afresh their program and 
policy from the standpoint of its in- 
fluence in Christian personality devel- 
opment, a number of Illinois college 
Associations are finding the “Chris- 
tian Service Objectives” which were 
worked out by the State Survey Com- 
mittee, of high stimulating value. 


“When do we think” was the ques- 
tion asked at Indiana University as 
twenty-five discussion groups were 
formed in men’s dormitories, and pri- 
vate and fraternity houses last month. 
“What should be the college aim?” 
“Should deans be abolished?” “Has 
religion anything for the normal col- 
lege man?” “Has the New Testa- 
ment anything of practical utility for 
modern life’—were some of the top- 
ics discussed in the six weeks. Fac- 
ulty leaders were used. 


The Virginia State Council, meet- 
ing November 22nd-23rd, proved to be 
one of unusual interest because of 
many of the men scheduled on the 
program were detained and most of 
the actual work was done by students. 
Concise resolutions concerning War, 
Race, and the Friendship Fund were 
adopted. The Council issues an ef- 
fective monthly news letter. One was 
a Peace Issue following a Bruce Curry 
Bible Study Institute. 


The Kentucky State Student Con- 
ference December 5th-7th, at Lexing- 
ton, was set up around the theme of 
“Christian Standards and Life’s Great 
Issues.” Dr. Carver, of Tuskegee, 
was one of the speakers and visited 
some of the Kentucky colleges. A 
characteristic of the Kentucky confer- 
ences is a goodly attendance of faculty 
men from the entire State. 


Two new Associations in process of 
organization are those at John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College (Stephen- 
ville, Tex.), and Schreiner Institute 
(Kerville, Tex.). The faculty adviser 


at Schreiner is James Anderson, 
formerly a strong student Association 
member at University of Texas. 


Students in the Rocky Mountain 
area have responded to the Friend- 


ship Fund responsibility in a really 


remarkable way. Fifteen schools 
held their campaigns before Decem- 
ber first and several more will hold 
campaigns before the end of the year. 
A number of the larger schools will 
plan their appeal using the Christmas 
tree idea, to which the students will 
bring their gifts to the students of 
other countries. As in former years, 
emphasis has been placed primarily 
on the international education which 
makes American students aware of 
conditions in other countries and eager 
to assist by giving and raising money 
to help better those conditions. 


The University of Denver observed 
the Week of Prayer this year by hav- 
ing services conducted jointly by the 
two Associations. On Sunday, No- 
vember ninth, an interesting Vesper 
Service was held at Central Presby- 
terian Church (the largest Presbyter- 
ian Church in Denver) linking the 
students with the young people of the 
church. This was followed by a spe- 
cial college evening with the Young 
People’s Society. During the _ re- 


The Intercollegian 


mainder of the week morning prayer 
services were held to which the entire 
student body was invited. A special 
litany service was worked out for each 
meeting. It is felt by the leaders of 
the Christian Associations that the 
week’s program was very well worth 
while. 

University of Hawaii reports won- 
derfully fruitful visits from Brewer 
Eddy and “Dad” Eddiott; the best 
Week of Prayer and Day of Prayer 
ever held, ending with seven distinct- 
ly student church services; extensive 
deputation work; three Bible classes 
“just about started.” 


Fifteen sororities and fraternities 
at Oregon Agricultural College have 
after-dinner table talks on _ vital 
moral and religious topics. 


The University of Washington As- 
sociation is conducting a School of 
Religion with enrolments in the fol 
lowing courses: The Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century; Great Think- 
ers of the Christian Church; Intro- 
duction to the Greek New Testament; 
The Evolution of the Bible; The 
Origin and Development of the Re- 
ligion of the Prophets. 


FROM THE COLORED 
ASSOCIATIONS 


George Collins of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation will make special visits 
to Colored Associations during Janu- 
ary, February and March, 


National Councilmen from Student 
associations at Buffalo were: Dr. M. 
W. Dogan, Wiley; President John 
Hope, Morehouse; John Dillingham, 
Shaw; Professor J. W. Barco, Union. 


Alcorn College (Miss.) with 300 
men, has as its slogan: Every Man 
for Bible Study. Five groups are al- 
ready in operation. 


The Indian School 


Associations 


T HERE are now fourteen full- 
fledged Associations in Indian 
schools. Their continued life and good 
work is most encouraging, even 
though no traveling secretary has yet 
been selected to succeed G. E. E. Lind- 
quist, who is now in charge of relig- 
ious education at Haskell. 

The annual Estes Park conference 
of Indian students, held at Estes Park 
last summer, was a_ worth-while 
gathering to judge from a report, 
from which we quote: 


In the daily Bible study hour we discussed 
The Plan of Salvation, dividing it into nine 
lessons. 

In the discussion period we had addresses 
on and discussed the following subjects: 

“Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” bringing out 
the responsibility of the Indians toward their 
own race and other races. 


“The Joy and Responsibility of Christian 
Citizenship.” ‘The Indian Student should be 
a spring giving out, not a sponge, simply ab- 
sorbing.”’ 

“The benefits Estes Conference will give us, 
if we have come in a prayerful attitude and 
in the spirit of teachability.”’ 

“The Christian and His Amusements,” was 
another theme. The rule of Paul applies. “If 
anything causes my brother to stumble, I will 
not touch it even into all eternity.” 


“Personal Work,”’ its requirements, neces- 
sity, joys and hardships, as well as its re 
sults. 


“The Y. M. C. A.” its purpose and service 
on a school campus. This was of great inter- 
est also and a subject of much discussion. 

“Privileges and Duties and Joys of the 
Christian Ministry.” This seemed to have 
made a very deep impression upon three of 
the boys. 

“What the returned student ought to do to 
help the Indian race,” was a subject handled 
by the boys themselves, each one taking about 
ten minutes for this subject and followed by 
a lively discussion. 
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January, 1925 


Fall conferences in seven states em- 


bracing one hundred Associations 
have just been held. Nearly four 
hundred student officers attended 


these gatherings. 

Splendid deputation work is being 
accomplished by the Howard Univer- 
sity and the New Orleans College 
Associations. 

The Morehouse College Association 
under the leadership of B. B. Eatmon 
is furnishing more than thirty men 
for the Atlanta Sunday school as 
teachers. 

The Nashville Inter-Racial Student 
Forum resulting from Indianapolis, 
has begun its second year of work 
under favorable auspices. Five Negro 


colleges and six white colleges of 
Nashville hold memberships in this 
forum. 





Southern Council Continues 
Commission System 

HE Executive Committee of the 

Regional Council met at Black 
Mountain, N. C., November 14-16th. 
Never were the hills more beautiful 
than in their rich colorings, covered 
and tinged with the soft haze so char- 
acteristic of the Blue Ridge. 

In these quiet surroundings, far 
from the distractions of campus or 
city life, the group was able to get 
right down to the work in hand, chief 
of which was the definite planning for 
the 1925 student conference. 

The Commission System adopted by 
the Council last summer is giving 
evidence of effectiveness. The eight 
Commissions appointed will be expect- 
ed to complete the first lap of their 
work by conducting seminars on their 
specific projects and drafting their 
findings as part cf the conference 
program. Definite colleges were se- 
lected as centers for experimentation 
on certain special tasks of the Asso- 
ciation for the benefit of the whole 
Movement, a real effort is to be made 
to vitalize every single State Council 
now in existence, and to organize one 
where this is not true. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


The Wayfarer 


For “Balanced Rations” for Janu- 
ary I suggest: 

SoME CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS. By 
Henry Sloane Coffin. The central 
things outlined lucidly and persuas- 
ively. (Yale University Press. $1.50.) 

CHINA’S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN- 
iry. By Lucius C. Porter. A fresh 
and vigorous outline of one great task 
of mutual concern to the Christian 
Association Movement of China and 
the United States. (Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 75 cents.) 

THe Sorrows oF Gop. By G. A. 
Studdert-Kennedy. Poems by “Wood- 
bine Willie.” (Doran. $1.75.) 


Letters from friends in the British 
Movement indicate that they are hard 
at work on their quadrenniel national 
conference which falls in the Christ- 
mas holidays at Manchester. We ex- 
pect to be represented by two former 
members of the National Council— 
Don Schooler, now studying with Pro- 
fessor Cairns at Aberdeen, and Ray- 
mond Carey, who has captured a 
Rhodes scholarship at Oxford. 





We hear a good deal of self-criti- 
cism now-a-days about our failure to 
exert a more positive evangelistic in- 
fluence upon our friends from other 
lands who are studying in our colleges. 
Much of this criticism is justified. It 
should spur us to action, however; to 
a deeper, more contagious life and 
not to despair. There are, in point of 
fact, hundreds of encouraging results 
to be reported if only we could record 
the patient personal work going on in 
many Associations. Here is a word 
just received from an old friend, 
Frank Price, who in his work in China 
now, as a few years ago in his work 
here, always expected not only 
“friendly relations” with foreign stu- 
dents but also definite decisions for 
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In June, L. K. Chang, one of my best Chi- 
nese friends in America and for two years 
president of the Chinese Students’ Christian 
Association, spent a night with us on his way 
back from the State to North China, where he 
will work in a small mining town. He be- 
came a Christian in America, and was on fire 
to carry his faith and purpose back to his 
family and community. 





The Christian Century recently 
had a leading article on the place and 
work of various kinds of summer con- 
ferences. The following -sentences’ 
about the summer conferences 6f the 
Student Christian Association Move- 
ment should give encouragement to 
the numerous members of our com- 
mittees and councils who have spent 
so much time in conference planning. 
It will be remembered that a new 
chapter in our conference history 
opened with the report of a Commis- 
sion at the Lake Forest Secretaries 
Assembly in 1922. 


The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have de- 
veloped a series of summer conferences that 
have had a profound effect upon the spiritual 
impact of both organizations. Especially have 
they shown a way whereby to tone up the tes- 
timony of the young men and women who 
should naturally lead in the religious life of 
their colleges. American pulpits and foreign 
mission fields are full of men and women who 
point back to such summer conferences as a 
transforming personal experience. 


Yet even the typical “Y’’ conference is, in 
these days, showing some shiftings in what 
had come to be a rather standardized proced- 
ure. It is not that there are new faces on the 
platform. The calendar requires changes of 
that sort. It is not that there are new sub 
jects on the programs. The spirit of the 
times attends to that. It is a changing in the 
method itself. It is a recognition that the 
sort of folks who attend such conferences now- 
adays—especially the students—are not willing 
to accept all their ideas at second-hand, hastily 
jotting down in note-books such words as 
speakers may give from the platform or in 
the text-book group. These attendants demand 
some opportunity to participate in the discov- 
ery of truth for themselves, so that the dis- 
cussion group is fast coming to be the focus, 
and the leader of the conference is not one 
who can make resounding speeches nor dish 
up attractively the contents of a text-book, but 
the one who can lead other minds into new 
realme of examination and expression. .. . 


At the denominational school, where many 
thousands of students are in attendance, there 
is no student pastor. The Y. M. C. A. is 
chiefly engaged in getting jobs for indigent 
students. Its spiritual influence on the campus 
is small. The denominational pastor preaches 
to several hundred students out of several 
thousand and is satisfied. That town has never 
known a conference of religious workers on 
“the student problem.” At the state univer- 
sity near-by the pastors and the Association 
secretaries meet twice a month to think to- 
gether on the religious welfare of the students 
in their care. A common religious program 
is planned, for there is no assumption that 
one denomination has exclusive charge of the 
students. At this state university there are 
foundations which teach Christian doctrine to 
students who take the courses even without 
eredit for them, These foundations bring to a 
definite decision a considerable number of 
students every year who decide to go to the 
foreign mission field. The churches at this 
state university town will total up a bigger 
student constituency in the morning worship 
than in the town where the denominational 
university carries on. : 


The college life of today has too much jazz, 
too many dances, too much dress. It is often 
full of cliques and carries about with it a 
spirit of cynicism, the hard cynicism of the 
post-war generation when ideals seem to have 
failed. But the heart of youth is not differ- 
ent in spite of these rather alarming symp- 
toms. Youth is the great renewing force of 
society. At least we rejoice that this genera- 
tion will have the best trained heads in all 
history. And as for its hearts, perhaps, after 
all, life must train these. 











THE STUDENT YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


AFFILIATED WITH THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


PURPOSE 


To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ. 
To lead them into membership and service in the Christian Church. 


To promote their growth in Christian faith and character, especially through 
the study of the Bible and prayer. 


To influence them to devote themselves in united effort with all Christians to 
making the will of Christ effective in human society, and to extending the Kingdom 
of God throughout the world. 


STUDENT DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Charles S. Campbell, Chairman 


George W. Perkins, Vice-Chairman 


Burke Baker 

James C. Baker 

M. L. Burton 

F. Trubee Davison 

D. J. Fleming 

Charles W. Gilkey 
Frank Porter Graham 
Theodore Ainsworth Greene 
Henry W. Hobson 

W. Douglas Mackenzie 
Paul Micou 

W. D. Murray 
Thomas Nicholson 
Frank W. Padelford 
Christopher Pierson 
Charles Proffitt 
Lester Rogers 


Robert M. Russell 
J. Ross Stevenson 
George Stewart 
William E. Sweet 
A. M. Trawick 
A. C. Vinal 
Robert E. Vinson 
L. E. Wheeler 

R. P. Wilder 
Donald Winston 


NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL 
Gordon Chalmers, Brown 

Donald Stevenson, Yale W. 
Faust, Franklin and 


Vincent E. 


Andrew Roy, W. & L. 

Samuel R. Carter, Centenary 

John Tomlinson, Northwestern 

Reginald Smart, Univ. of N. D. 

Nat R. Griswold, Henderson-Brewn 

Sterling Halloway, Texas Univ. 

Gerald Arnold, Colo. Agri. 

Earl Bellman, Friends Univ. 

Willard Marshall, Univ. of Oregon 

Les Cummins, So. Branch, U. of 
California. 

G. W. Watkins, Union Univ. 


Rudolph Moses, New Orleans Coll. 
Roswell Barnes, Lafayette 

John Dillingham, Shaw 

S. Herrington, 
(Kans.) 


Southwestern 


Marshall 
Philip C. Ross, Univ of W. Va. 


George Steinman, Southwestern 


(Tezx.) 


SECRETARIES WORKING AMONG STUDENTS 


Pacific Coast 
Gale Seaman 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rocky Mountain States 
B. M. Cherrington 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Denver, Col. 
Middle West 
A. J. Elliott 


R. C. Bell 
19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, 
Southwestern Cooperating 
Committee 


Representing International Com- 
mittee and State Committees of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas: 
A. R. Elliott 

Jack Boyd 


Harry Bone 
3620 Asbury Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 
South 
J. W. Bergthold 


412 Palmer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Middle Atlantic States 


W. H. Tinker 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


New England 
Cooperating Committee 
Representing Interna- 
tional Committee and 
State Committees of 
Vermont, Connecticut 
Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island: 
Ray B. Culver 
J. M. Currie 
121 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
California 
*Ralph Cole 
715 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles 
Colorado 
*R. C. Pifer 


,— eS 
Denver, Col. 


19 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 
Indiana 
W. W. Mendenhall 
1300 City Trust Bldg., 
Indianapolis 
lowa 
E. R. Hinckley 


811 S. & L. Bidg., 
Des Moines 


John R. Mott, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


*Indicates part time student work. 


347 MADISON AVENUE, 


Kansas 


W. E. Sprenger 
918 Kansas Ave., 


Pennsylvania 


L. M. Miller 
Calder Bld, 


Topeka Harrisburg 
Kentucky South Carolina 
E. G. Howe B. A. Schnell 
221 W. Broadway, 1422 Sumter St., 
Louisville Columbia 
Louisiana Tennessee 
*A. K. Jones R. C. Beaty 
303 Roumain Bldg., 102 Y. M. C. A. Bldg 
Baton Rouge Nashville 
Michigan Washington 


Roy McCullough 


423 Association Blidg., 


Detroit 
Minn. and N. Dak. 
Hugo Thompson 
30 S. 9th St., 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 


*W.S. Hopkins 


704 Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 


St. Louis 


North Carolina 


*John T. Fesperman 


350 South Tryon St., 
Charlotte 

Ohio 
H. L. Seamans 


40 S. Long St., 
Columbus 


“George B. Cole 
fe es 
Seattle, Wash. 
Wisconsin 
Paul H. McKee 
147 Fourth St., 
Milwaukee 
Committee on Friendly 
Relations with For- 
eign Students 
Charles D. Hurrey 
E. H. Lockwood 


347 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
Negro Students 
W. C. Craver 
Frank T. Wilson 
347 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


David R. Porter, Executive Secretary 
Francis P. Miller, Assistant Secretary 
Clarence P. Shedd, on leave 


NEW YORK CITY 
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